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OTICE. — ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 
The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION will begin on WEDEESDAY, 
the Ist of October.— Prospectuses = be had on application. 
RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


India Office, 27th Sept. 1871. 
BY ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE 





— 


for INDIA in COUNOIL. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that Appointments to the Indian 
Public Works Department of Assistant-Engineer, Second Grade, Sala: 
Rs. 4.200 (about 4201.) per annum, will be available in 1874, for suc! 
Candidates as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply, by lester only, to the Secretary, Public 
Works Department, India Office, 5. 


HE REV. CANON KINGSLEY will DELIVER 
a DISCOURSE on SUNDAY MORNING NEXT, September 
seth, in Westminster Abbey, in Commisendeasson: of the Art of Print- 
in England having emanated from the Ab a 
ivine Service will commence at Ten o'clock, and the Offertory 
will be devoted to the Westminster Abbey rae Fund for Aged 
Unmarried Daughters of Printers. J.S. HODSON, Secretary. 
Offices of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, 20, High Holborn. % 


KHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
OIL, Dudley aged Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. —NOTICE TO 
BXHIBITORS.—The day for taking in Pictures for the Seventh 
Winter Exhibition will be the 6th of October next, from Ten a.m. to 
Ten p.w. The Regulations can be had on application to the Secretary, 
at the | Gallery. 

















HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
ys necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with eve 
the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTH 
T MaIPSON, . Studio, 25, Wigmore- -street, Cavendish-square, Ww. 
RYSTAL PAL ACE, SATURDAY CONCERTS 
and AFTERNOON PROMENADES, 1873-74.—The 18th SERTES 
ofthe SATURDAY CONCERTS will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4. 
There will be Twenty-five Concerts, Eleven before and Fourteen after 
Christmas. The Band and Chorus will be of the same strength as 
during last Season. Conductor, Mr. Manys. Transferable Reserved 
Stalls for the 25 Concerts, Two Guineas each, exclusive of admission 
to me Palace, will be ready for issue at the Ticket-oflice from THIS 
DAY. 








HE POETRY OF THE PERIOD.” 


T. H. GIBSON, Esq., M.A. 
TURE on Editor of the StAndrews University Magazine) will LEC- 
ice on this subject in the CHARING CROSS THEATRE (kindly 
lent by Mr. Nation), on SATURDAY, Octvber 4, at 2 p.m.—Admission, 
ls. ; Reserved Seats, 38. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, S.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION, for 1873 and 1874, will commence on 
WEDNESDAY. the Ist of October, 1873, on which occasion an IN- 

AUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. J. HARLEY, at 
Two o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 40I. for the first year, 
asimilar sum for the second, 201. for the third, and 10l. for each suc- 
eine year; or, by paying 1051. at once, of becoming perpetual 
Students. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relating to Prizes 
and all other matters, apply to Mr. WHITEIELD, Medical Secretary, 


8t. Thomas's Hospital, 8 
AIDDLES tSEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
mn will “ed on OCTOBER 1st, with 
A. F.R.C.S. 














OLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION, 1 
mADDRESS by Mr. HENRY MORRIS, M 

The College provides the most complete means for the Education of 
Medical Students. 

For the College Prospectus, containing information as to Eatrance, 
and other Scholarships, Clinical Apyeinsmente, Residence of Students, 
Fees, &c., apply to JOH MURRAY » M.D., Dean. 


gr. BARTHOLOM aa 3 HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, October 1. 
The Clinical Practice of the Hospital oomapeans a Service of 710 Beds, 
inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescents at Highgat 
se oie can reside within the Hospital walls, ‘subject to the College 
tions, 
or all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, appli- 
‘tion may be made personally, or by letter, to the Resident WarptN 
ofthe College. 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


NIVERSITY of DURHAM COLLEGE of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
At NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th of OCTOBER, 1873, 
and will be divided into the Michaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter Terms. 
Classes. 
Mathematics—W. Steadman Aldis, M.A. 
Physics—A. S. Herschel, B.A., F.R AS. 





Fee. 
ee B as. “the session. 
- 5 gs. 





Chemistry—A. Freire- Marreco. M.A. » oe BRB. ” 

Geology— David Page, LL. D.. F.G.S. 2.26... ce eeeeee 5 gs. ” 

— jane | Latin— Bev. J. Bulmer, B.D... ... 2g8. a term. 
is istory an 

English Literature \ Rev. J. Atkinson, B A. . 2 gs. ° 

French, German, and Mechanical Drawing, each .... 108. 6d. ,, 


Tn addition to the Class Fees, Students will be "required to pay an 
trance Fre of Une Guinea. Students who do not enter more than 
two classes may commute this or payment of 78. for each class. 

Students desirous of studying the whole of the first four sobieets 
may compound for the Class Fees by payment of 171.178. This wil 
be the only composition fee allowed. 

Students entering after the Michaelmas Term will be subjected to 
‘Matriculation Examination. This = na be obligatory upon those 
‘tering at the commencement of the 

All Students must have attained a age of 15 yeai 

EVENING CLASSES will be held as in former Sessions. 


nia teahi f 





Further particulars respecting the E 
the College, Laboratory Regulations, Scho!larsbips, Exhibitions, Hours 
of Attendance, &c., will be found in the Prospectus of the College, to 
the Cole, on application to Mr. Ture. Woop Bunnine, Secretary to 


- on Saturday Afternoons, in the Lent 





WO COURSES of LECTURES on GEOLO- 
GICAL MINERALOGY will be given at KING'S COLLEGE, 


LONDON, by Prof. TENNANT, to which the public are admitted on 
payin, the Co lege Fees. One course is given on Wednesday 
Mo; from Nine to Ten o'clock, commencing 


Wednesday, 
8th, ‘and ¢ terminating at Easter, 1874. The other Course is ay? 
Thursday Evenings, from Eight to Nine, commencing Octo! 
Fd tures are illustrated y a very extensive Collection of & 


"Pract ical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geo is given by Prof. 
Tennant, F.G.S., at his residence, 140) Strand, we. a * 


ING’S COLLEGE.—GEOLOGY.— 
EVENING CLASSES. 


A Course of Thirty Lectures on GEOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY 
will be given by the Rev. THOMAS WILTSHIRE, M.A., F.G.S., on 
MONDAY EVENINGS, commencing OCTOBER 6th. There 
be also Two or more Field Lectures, in the eelgnsoursoon of 

Term, and an ry of two 
ce three days’ duration, in the Easter Term, at a distance from 
ondo 

For additional information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, 
Strand, London. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


MATRICULATION AND PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATIONS. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for these Examinations are held at ST. BAR- 
ot the Hospital, HOSPITAL. The Classes are not confined to Students 
of the 

A Class Yor the Matriculation Examination is held twice in each 
year, from October to January, and from March to June. 
Class for the Preliminary Scientific E. ination is held from 
January to July. 
For vartioulare, aguifention may be made personally, or by letter, to 
the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION 

Professor T. HAYTER LEWIS will commence his “COURSE of 
LECTURES on TUESDAY, 7th October. 

The subjects will be rears as follows:—COURSE A, Fine-Art 
Ancient Architecture, every o UESDAY, 430 to 5°30 p.m., from 
7th to the end of January— n Lectures. COURSE B, Construc- 
tion, — a » te Walls, Timber, &., every 
TUESDAY, 5°35 to 635 P.m., from October 7th to the end of January— 
Fifteen Sidean 

Fee for one Term, in either A or B, 31. 198. 6d ; for both, 61. Gs. Fee 
oe both Terms, in either A or B, 61. 68.; or for two Terms in both, 
111. lla. 

For further particulars, apply at the Professor’s Office, 9, John- 
nn oe or to Joun Ronson, Esq. B.A., at the College, Gower- 
stree' y 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT oe THE ~~ ARTS. 




















The Slade Prof , E. J. POYNTER, E A.R.A., will deliver 
au INTRODUCTORY’ LEciUnE, open to the Public, at 430 ru, on 
THUR ae AY, October 2. 

The CLASSES for DRAWING, FAIETING, and SCULPTURE 
will be 7 on the following morning, at 9 

The late Mr. Felix Slade has, by his will, founded Six Scholarshi 
of 501. per annum each, tenable for three years, by Students = 
College, for proficiency in Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture. 
of these Scholarships may be awarded in 1874, the Competition YS 
which will be limited to those who enter the Fine-Art Classes before 
NOVEMBER ié6th N EXT, and whose age, on June 6, 1874, will not be 
more than 2. at on ll Ladies as well as Gentlemen are eligible 
to obtain Slade Scho hips. 

Prospectuses, containing full information vespoodns Fees, Times of 
Class Meetings, the Regulations relating to the Slade Scholarships 
and Prizes, with other partiontars, may be obtained on application at 
the College, Gower eo & C. 

HN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1873. 


I J NIVERSITY HALL, - GORDON: SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Principal and Content Tutor—E. S. BEESLY, M.A., Oxon., Professor 
of History in University College, London. 
Vice- Principal and Mathemation! Tutor—J. J. WALKER, M.A., 
n. Coll., Dublin. 

Students at University inthe are received into the Hall, and reside 
under collegiate discipline. Some of the Sets of Rooms are now vacant, 
at rents varying from 12. to 48l. for the Session. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 2nd October next, at the same 
time as University College, in close proximity to which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Bénostionsl Fund 
have founded Three Scholarships, of 50l. per annum each, tenable for 
three years by Students residing in the Han one being awarded every 
year to the Candidate passing highest in the June Matriculation 
Examination of the har age of London. 

rther information, may be obtained 
on . written application, ~ Re, to the Principal, or to the Secretary, 
at the Hall. 
August, 1873. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, in 

connexion with University College, London. 

Two Evening Courses of LECTURES (adapted to Teachers and Can- 
didates for Examinations), will be togg to LADIES, at UNLVER- 
SITY wo eee, Tenors on the STUDY of ENGLISH, 4 
Prof. RLEY, NDAYS, at 6, beginning October 13; an 
ENGLISH WistoRy, 5 Prof. BUND, on WEDNESDAYS, at 530, 

nvi 
The DAY CLASSES will OPEN on MONDAY, October 2) 

Prospectuses to be had at the Office in the College, or fs oy Mrixg, 
Esq., 27, Oxford-equare, Hyde Park, w. 











QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
The NEXT ameston COMMENCES on the 7th of OCTOBER. 








Pros; uses ot tae Fo ents of the Day 
Cigeems and al Bebeol. vil be forwarded gratis cn application. 
gt Pe ~ the College, containing full details rela’ to each 
enunaia = well as to olarships .o gy Exhibi' &e., 
may be o! from Mr. CornisH 4a Bookseller to the 
College, and at the College, price 2s. ta or mg 108. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 


J: HOLME NICHOLSON, Kegistrar. 





i Hutu, Ese , Tokenhouse-yard, London, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


ROYAL COL COLLEGE of SCIENCE Sor IRELAND, 
HEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 


This College sui my as far as practicabl: complete Course of 
Instruction Kelence, I I es 
roadly under the heads of CHEMICAL 


those aie ee mraz be 
PeeUracru ES, MINING: a. ENGINEERING, and AGRICUL- 
ws of Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 


There are Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of 50l. each, yearly, 
be free ey includin x ratory pstructio te ay i 
years. become vacan' ae ear, Stu- 
dents who bave been a year tn the Oo Sng velonap nese s 
The Fees are 2. Pas Gdn ar Et Oe oh he Cnemntak 
year, with the cuenptien of Laboratory, the Fee for which is 2l. per 
month, or for the entire jon. 





SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Descriptive Geo cr 
Zook Geol and tology, —y = Mining. & — 
ineerin, “abd Agricul y urveying, 
be obtained on lication t 8: . 
lence, Stephen's Green, Dublin. " “the — 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 48 and 49, 
BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
Session 1873-74. The INAUGURAL LECTURE 
on WEDNESDAY, October 8, at Three o'clock, tsk nS MOLL 


Applied Mathematics and Mec! Mechanism and 
Tical and Mechanical Fy Experi- 
ineralogy, 
1 commana on MONDAY, October 6th. 
Royal Coll ‘ollege oge of Be 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 
Founded 1849, ! Incorporated 1969. 
GARDINER, B.A.Oxon. Subject:—* Europe in the ad EY 
tu 


ry. 
Mm. 1, admission to Ladies and Gentlemen on presenting their Visit- 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Seo. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wantep 
immediately, me ge ge Apply. with MASTER in the 
Senior Departm aa. Soleus pet , with testimonials and 
references, to the Rev. W. te 7, Bradford. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—WanteD 
mediately, an ype Hd piaaese. to teach principally 
English Subjects. Salary. 1201.— a ow Oe with | — eee and refer- 


ences, to the Rev. W. H. 

bers of the Church of England.—Names of Candidates for Admission 

be received for Michaelmas Term, by which time a range of New 

Buildings. comprising Studies, Class-rooms, and Dormitories, will be 
completed, and ready for occupation. 

Inclusive terms, for Board and Tuition, 602. a year. — For further 

information, apply to the Secretary, S. Paul’s College, Stony Stratford. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A., assisted by 
Five Resident Masters. Classics, Mathematics, Modern 
and thorough English are taught. The Junior Classes are trained by 
Ladies on the PESTA LOZZIAN principle. 

House, beautifully situated, and ally built for the Sch 
has well-ventilated Class-rooms and Dormitories, with Hot and Col 
Baths, and a covered Playground. The health and comfort of delicate 
boys specially cared for. 

} as AUTUMN TERM will commence SEPTEMBER 20th. 








Keeixe 





PAUL’S COLLEGE, Srony Srratrorp, Bucks, 
a PUBLIC SCHOOL for the SONS of the CLERGY and Mem- 





or Epsapestan, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady Principal, or to the « 


Head Moe 


wELECT BOARDING- SCHOOL. —A Graduate, 

of large experience, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS to 

Pre or ps blic Schools and fA mg Thorough instruction 

= 4h oe, Rotomaties. and Modern ghee due 

iu Spey The NE E 

inenoee yi," PTEMB R 23rd. — Address G. Warre, M.A. (Edin), 
an Villa, Montpelier, Weston-super- Mare. 


| gett nd (Protestant) a bg weed LADIES, 
LANDAU, Rheinpfalz, Germ: Conducted b y Madame 
REICHARD, a asisted Ag hghiy:qualited "resident French, German, 
and Epglish Gov: Guineas per annum. 0 extras. 
jn this first-class 1 Establishment the comforts of a liberal, Sonn 
home are com with the highest givens | “gr tel: 
staff of University Profes sors of repute at A su oo in 
lectual culture is io this School one YY ihe chief fobieatn — and 
ag o- tly spoken. is an e tty 
little town, picturesquely situate at. the foot ott the UL ubeeten, fe rtile 
Hardt “Sountainy ax and is in direct communication with Engl. aad by 
rail vid Paris Cologne, or by the Rhine. The highest references in 
London, if intra. we ly, personally or by letter, to Mr. an 
Koon, Highgate, N., London. 


DUCATION for GIRLS Ld SOUTHSIDE 
HOUS. > weeron SUPER-MARE. aipala Mr. and Mee. 
H. B. SMITH and Miss FERR Bt —The = of udy is ada; 
pean la of the Cambridge Local Examinations, and is un ~ 4 
B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have had 
have successfully ed 











considerable experience in Teaching, 
Pupils at the Cambridge and Oxford 


eaecartee. SEASIDE ah cy ote 
tion for Public Schools and Universi: iitearz ond 
Civil peony Examinations, by the late PRINCIEAL of: a PUBLIC 
SCHOOL, in — with the London Le —~ “we bya 
+ antec ressed to ©. R., care re of Messrs. , 








DUCATION in HANOVER.—A German 

Sentinnen pay =o in ae on uA Rervien of the of Hanover, 
and from Hamburg, desires to take 
into his Family, 2 “rt to e sin with his Son, 


ears, 
—For terms and full particu! jars appl yr Personally, if possible, to 


eg 
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IHEORY of EDUCATION. — Mr. C. H. LAKE 
will READ, during the present Term, in Class, at the SOUTH 
Lage | COL eed — LADIES, an Educational Work, with the 
of d e fi tal principles of Education for 
Teachers and others inte terested in Education. —Address Mrs. STockEN, 
Lady Principal of the pew” 222, Brixton-road, 8.W. ; or Mr. C. H. 
Lake, 1, Catheart-road, 


ECTURES on CHEMISTRY, for CHILDREN. 
—Mr. J. Smee SMITH, Member of the University of 
BE-COMMENCE, early in October next, his 
PHORSDAY eeTERNOON LECTURES, for Children of eight years 
old and upwards, on easy Hiementeny Chemistry, illustrated by Ex- 
smenter The Lectures will begin at 2°30, and will be given at his 
ms, 24, a yee TREET, Stran hree minutes’ walk from 
Temple Bar and from the Temple Station on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. Terms, One Guinea for the Course of Twelve.—For further par- 
ticulars and cards of admission, apply by letter, addressed as above. 
References given if required. 








Ju gtr — Collections of eharacteriatic 

go Lok ape age for Students preparing for the Ex- 

; also single Specimens, Minerals for 

me rk os and I'Ghemieat Hescarch Hammers, Models of Crystals, &c., 

of 7. Greocory, Mineralogist, 15, Russell-street, Covent- 
en, W 








ANTED, an ENGLISH TU" roR, for t two ionns 

daily, five Afternoons a week, to INSTRUCT thoroughly in 

ENGLISH, "bn its different Branches, also in MATHEMATICS.— 

Address, stating terms for three months, R. C., 31, Harrington-square, 
Hampstead-road, London. 











OTHA. — Mr. A. NIEMAN IN, of Gorna, born 

in Hanover, Editor of the ‘Almanac de Gotha,’ Author of the 

* Military Description of the French Campaign 1870-1871,’ translated 

from the German Colonel Edward Newdigate. RECEIVES in his 

house a limited A er of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, who are desirous 
of learning the German Language. Terms, } 144l. Pera nnum. 


ANSLATIONS. — A fully cumpatent. Person, 

who soquired & the French Language during a residencein France, 
wishes to procu loyment as TRANSLATOR. No objection to 
M acxine poly "Highest references.—Address S. W., care of Mr 
F. Lincoln, 462, Oxford-street. 


aa PRESS.—A Gentleman is open 1 to prepare, 

Newspaper or Journal, ARTICLES on Literary or Scien- 

tific Bubjeste enartg | Extracts, Vegan, and Letters on Literary Sub- 

, including Art, the Drama, &c.—Address O. P. Q., care of Adams 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 











UNIOR REPORTER WANTED.—Must be a 
GOOD PARAGRAPHIST, and able to sake a = Note.—Apply, 
stating Salary and names of references, to G. L., Box 41, Post-office, 











o SRUBCH PU BLISH ERS.—A Beneficed 
lergyman, used to Editing, who could bring a good staff, ar we 
to EDIT a MAGAZINE or other Church Periodical.—Address M.A., 
Stoneman & ( & Co., . 6, » Hatton- ‘garden, E. Cc. 


S MANAGER, or ASSIST: ANT, to a BOOK- 

SELLER, MAP PUBLISHER, or LIBR ARI AN.—Advertiser 

seeks a RE-ENGAGEM Jas a thorough knowledge of the 

various branches ot the Tre, wholesale and retail. Ten Years’ 

London experience. Excellent testimonials, first-class references.— 
Anarene, B. J., 28, Great Titchfield-street, Margaret- street, Ww. 


MeEnican JOURNAL.—TO BE SOLD,a Hatr- 
SHARE in the conyqseg? ofa MEDICAL JOURN AL. 
» Post-office, King-street, Covent- 





Terms moderate. — Address 
garden. 
i Moxon, SON & CO. are prepared to under- 
take a De the PRODUCTION and PUBLICA- 
TION of their W 
E. ainen ‘Sox & Co. 1 1, Amen-corner, E.C. 
INBURGH PUBLISHING gran, 
22, HOWE-STREET, EDINBUR 
. and Terms on application to 
JAM ES WILKIE, Manager. — 

















NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
N ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Speci Pages. By post, free. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster- Tow. 








RATIS on application, a CAT ALOGUE. of valu- 
able Standard Literature, magnificent Beoks of Prints, fine 
Works on Natura! History, Voyages, Travels, Architecture, Xc., offered 
for Cash at — reduced nett prices, by Bernarp Quaritcn, 15, Picca- 
dilly, Londo 


LD BOOKS, WANTED to Passhese, for Cash.— 

A List of special DESIDERATA, for which the full value would 

be be siven, gratis on application.— Bernarp Quarircn, 15, Piccadilly, 
on. 











Be OOKS BOUGHT to any omow’, and the utmost 

price given for them in cash, saving the oo lay, uneertainty, and 

expense of auction, by a Secon d-hand Booksel Thirty years of 

Newgate-street. 20,000 Volumes of Books. = Sl for one stamp. 

—— Sermons bought - eos —THomas MILLArD,79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, near Ludgate-hi 





CHOOL and COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS, KEYS 
and TRANSLATIONS, HELPS to STUDENTS, in all the 
University Courses, to be had at 
J. POOLE’S CLASSICAL and FOREIGN EMPORIUM, 
15, 16, 38 and 39, Booksellers’-row, Strand. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, just | issued. 
R SALE, at the Highlander Office, a few copies 
of FRASER’S LAND STATISTICS of INVERNESS, ROSS, 
and CROMARTY in 1871. Price 58. 6d. post free. 
This is the Work so cee referred to in the Evidence before the 
Game Law Committee. 


10 ARTISTS’ COLOU RMEN PICTURE 

DEALERS, &.— WANTED, by a Young Man of experience, 

with a knowledge of Deawiee, a Re-engagement as ASSISTANT, 
Good references.—Address E. G., 16, Queen-street, Ramsgate. 


iO COIN COLLECTORS. —A valuable Collection 

of ROMAN DENARII for SALE; including Claudius “ De 

Brittany,” and many other equally rare and satereating, Reverses. 

—_ a few pigst Brass and rare Early English Cons, Catalozues, 2d. 
.—H. R. G:r urt, West Mount, Derby. 














HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn’s, Caurton’s, Hopa- 
son’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey's United Libraries, 307, Kegent- street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


GE RSON’S ‘FIN E- ART GALLERY and 
¢ DEPOT of the BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 5, Rathbone- 
lace, W., and 71, London-wall, E.C., offers the Largest Collection 
n the World of PHOTUGRAPHS direct from Paintings, both Ancient 
and Modern. For inspection, at the West-End Depét, 5, Rathbone- 
lace, W. Special attention is directed to an important Series from 
Paintings in the world-renowned Dresden Gallery just published. 
The famous Madonna di San Sisto, by Raphael. The Photographs 
are flied. permanent.—Catalogues free.—Shippers and the Trade 
supplie 











I ARGE BINOC ULAR MICROSCOPE, by 
4 SMITH, BECK & BECK, for DISPOSAL, complete, as de- 
scribed in their Catalogue, No. 5, at 65l., in every respect as good as new ; 

with Additional Apparatus, cousisting "of a quarter-inch Objective, by 
Dallmeyer ; Parabolic Illuminator ; Frog- Plate, with Bag; Improve 
Circular Frog-Holder ; Upaque Dise Revolver, and Forceps ; Box, con- 
taining 24 Dises; Darker's Series of Selenites; Improved Sm: all Gas 

samp ; Quadruple Nose-piece; Series of Coloured Glass Discs, mounted 
on Sliding Brass-arm, for above and below the stage ; Mahogany Cabi- 
net, with plate-glass panel for 1,000 Nagar 380 Selected Objects ; Re- 
volving Walnut-wood Table, &e., the whole cost upwards of 12 
price $5l. Also, an ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, Astronomical and 
Terrestrial, a very fine instrument, with rack motion by Baadar, 
es Object Glaes, 3 inches clear, ‘and 5 Eye-Pieces, Tripod Stand, 

se, &¢ , complete, price 20l.—Address Micro, 27, Euston-road, 

L London, N N NW. 


| ATH GRAND PU MP. ROOM HOTEL, in 
immediate connexion with the Mineral Baths. High-class 
Accommodation for Visitors generally. The new rooms are now ready. 
A first-class additional cook has been engaged. 
MISS BU RTON, Mani anger. 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5), and 6 per Cent. 


YNEYLON COMPANY (Limited). —The Directors 
/ invite applications for DEBENTURES to replace others falling 
due. —Palmerston- Buildings, Old ‘Broad- street, E.C 





\ ADEIRA.—The PACIFIC STEAM N AVI- 
4 GATION CO”S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, sailing from 
Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux every Saturday, and Lisbon 
every Tuesday, call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and 
Second Class Passengers only. 

For Rates of Fares and other pextioulars apply to N. Grivrrirus, 
Tate & Co, er House, Fenchurch-street, London; Ma.tcotms, 
MacGerorce & Co., Exchange-square, Gla osirisy 3 or at the Offices of the 
Company, 31, J eases street, Liverpool. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 











Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellancous Property. 


M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
4 at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, October 3, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, SCLENTIFIC 
and MISC ELLANEOUS P ROP ERTY, consisting of Photographic 
Apparatus—M icroscopes—Telescopes— Lanterns aud Slides—Opera and 
Race Glasses—Ubjects for the Micruscope—Photographs— Books, &c." 

way’ be viewed the Renata of Si ‘Bale, ai aud Catalogues had. 

Shells and Books, 

Me: J. C, STEVENS has received instructions 

from the Trustees to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 33, King-street, Covent-garden. on Friday, October 10, at half- 
past 12 o’clock pr recisely, the entire COLLECTION of eo e and 
CONCHOLOGICAL WORKS formed by the late PATRICK DAL- 
MAHOY, Esgq., of Edinburgh also, a few Cabinets, Drawers, z 

Mag be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








BLAcKwoon's MAGAZINE, for 
1873. No. DCXCVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
The PARISIANS. Book XI. 
NARRATIVE of PRINCE CHARLIE’S ESCAPE. By One of his 


Jom pauious, 
A RAILWAY JUNCTION ; or, the Romance of Ladybank 
VIENNA in EXHIBITION TIME. 
EDGAR WAYNE’S ESCAPE. 
REPUBLIC or MONARCHY in FRANCE? 
AUTUMN. 
SAYINGS and DOINGS of the RECESS. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








OcTOBER, 


paz. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for OCTOBER. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
Contents. 
The STRUGGLE for NATIONAL EDUCATION. 3. By the Editor. 
GROWTH of COMMONWEALTHS. By Edward A. Freeman. 
The PHILOSOPHY of INDUCTIVE INFERENCE. By Professor 
Jevons. 
POPULAR and ARTISTIC SONG in GERMANY. By Franz Hiiffer. 
The HOUSE of COMMONS and INDIAN FINANCE. By Lepel 
Griffin. 
PROMOTION of SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. By George Gore. 
LADY ANNA. Chaps. 25 to 23. By Anthony Trollope. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. By Frederick Harrison. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


MHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. + eed by CHARLES 
BEARD, B.A. Published Quarterly. Price 2s. 


No. XLUI. OCTOBER, 1873. 


. Public Elementary Education in England: What we are paying for. 
By J. Allanson Picton, a 

George Grote. y John Owe! 

J.J. Rousseau. by J. Edwin Odgers, M.A. 

Renan’s Antichrist. By ©. Kegan Paul, M. me 

Christian Pantheism. By C. B. Upton, BA.B. 

On a Passage yl Genesis. By the Bishop of Satal and Ruasell 
Martineau, M.A 

Summary of Ecclesiastical Events. 

Notices of Books. 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





~ 


Ox AAP wp 





Price Half-a-Crown, 
[THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEy. 


Contents for OCTOBER. 


1. The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. XVI. (Co 
clusion.) ” 


2 An ARCTIC EXPEDITION in 1874. By Clements R. Markham, 
3. COMMODITIES versus LABOUR. By George H. Darwin, 
4. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By R. H. Horne. 
5. PURGATORY, HEAVEN, and HELL. By the Rev. J. M. Capes, 
6. SOCIAL REFORM in FRANCE. By M. C. O’Connor Morrig 
7. RACE and RELIGION. By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. 
8. ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. By F. W. Rowsell. 
Henry S. King & Co. 12, Paternoster-row ; and 65, Cornhill. 


T HE AERT- JOURNAL 
for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.), contains the following 
Line Engravings. 
I. COMING from CHURCH, by J. E. Portaels. 
II. ADORATION of the MAGI, after Bonifacio. 
IiL, JOCHEBED, after F. Simmons. 
Literary Contributions. 


— Castles of the Dee. By Dean Howson and Alfred Rimmer 
ustra 4 
The Decorative Arts, as applied to Public Buildings. 
The British Artisan at the Vienna Exhibition 

By P. L. Simmonds. 











Amber and the = Fisheries. 
Trojan Art-Treas 

Exhibition at Ph hiladelphia i in 1876. 
Ancient Stone Crosses of England. Ra A. Rimmer. 
Venetian Painters. By W. B. Scott. 

The Vienna Exhibition. Illustrated. 

Birmingham Society of Artists. 

Mauchester Royal Institution. 

Art at Home and Abroad—Obituary—Reviews, &c. 


*,* The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in c!oth, 
London: Virtue & Co. sb -lane; and all Booksellers, 


Illustrated. 





Now ons price One .e Shilling, 


A®? PICTORIAL aad INDUSTRIAL: 
a REVIEW, for OCTOBER, 1873. 
With choice Examples from various sources, re prodaned by Heliotype 
and other Permanent Process 
Edited by JOHN FORBES- ROBERTSON. 
“ Ars artis causi, itaque hominis.’”’ 
Our Illustrations :— 
I. INFANTILE AMUSEMENTS. 
II. ‘CONSOLATION, by Henai Bounce. 
i IIT. ‘ART and LOVE,’ by J. Berury. 
A Chapter in the Hi 
Bxibition of the a ae 
Art Notes and Gossip.—Reviews. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Lo , - 
Edinburgh: Measles &Co. Dublin: M’ ‘Glashan Gi it” a 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


JAMES’S MAGAZINE, §and 

UNITED EMPIRE REVIEW, 
For OCTOBER, 1873. 

Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the ee of ‘My Daughter Elinor, 
* Miss Van Kortland,&c Chaps. 28, 29. 

Bermuda. Chap.2. By a Visitor. 

Work ; or, Christie’s Experiment. By Louisa M. Alcott, Author of 
* Little tel *An Uld-Fashioned Girl,’ * Little Men,’ & 


Chaps. 12, 1 
From the. Earth, ‘to the Moon. With Eight 
By the Author of 





[PxeE ST. 


Chaps. 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
lllustra’ 

Mr. ‘Shindy’s “Adventures in Search of Liberty. 
* Baron Grimbosh.’ Chaps. 18, 19, 20, 

Patronag 


e. 
Beceaceee and Char’ 
Count Eberstein. 
Obituary of the Mon 
London : Sampson one Marston, Low & Searie, 188, Picet-steast, EC. 

Edinburgh: Menzies & Co. Dublin: M’Glashan & Gill 


By Ghtand, 





On the 29th inst. One Shilling, No. 166, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for Ocrober. 
er Miasteations by MARCUS STONE. and GEORGE DU 


MAURIE 
YOUNG BROWN- —(with an Illustration}. Book [IT.—TV. Law af 
Bapeil. —- Mr. Mortmain.— An Episode.—VII. Vingt-et-un. 


VILL. Re aping the Whirlwind.—IX. Every Inch a Duke. 

THE rRyon PRESS—Second Period. Reigns of Louis XIV. and 

ouis 

JACK and the BEAN-STALK. 

SUNSET on MONT BLANC. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

OMPHALE, 

ZELDA’S FORTUNE—(with an Illustration).—XI. The Old Woman 
and the Water.—XIL. What the Sun saw.—XIII. Fools and their 
Money.—XIV. Nunc Dimittis. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


On October 1, No. VII. price 28. 6d. of 


N AVAL SCIENCE. Edited by E. J. Resp, C.B. 
Contents. 
The Cuallenger Expedition. (9 Plates.) 
The General Signal Book of 1859. 
The Deviation of the warns 2 Plate.) 
Defence of Harbours. (2 Pla 
Indicator, and Indicator Dis a (5 Plates.) _ 
Notes on Waves and Rolling (2 Plates), by Mw. Emile Bertin, 
Cherbourg. 
Nautical Surveying, by Captain Shortland, R.N. LL.D. 
Rules of Thumb for Engineers. 
The Rule of the Road at Sea. 
Reviews, &c. 
London : Lockwood 6 & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


This ion is pu blishea, price 2s. Gd. Part XLV. of 


M’HE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. Edited 
by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A, 

Contents.—Fairfaxiana, from the Original Evidences at Langton, 
and from Yorkshire P: arish Registers—Papers on the Genealogy of 
Burrelt and Foster, Cubitt, Dick, Hellesby, Kerr, Lawrence of Ashton, 
co. Lanc., and Wa! pole—Critic: al Examinations of the Doubtful Pedi- 
grees ‘ Vicount Midleton), Cooper of Failford, Fullerton of Thrybergh, 
and Wood of Ottershaw—the Pretended Baronetcy of Dick—the De- 
scendants of Robert Smythe of Tnames Ditton —Walsingham as & 
Baptismal Name—Knighthood in Minority—with_a Disquisition a 
the Ancient Rules of Armorial Quartering—and Reviews of Thom 
Human Longevity, its Facts and Fictions—and Rye’s Norfolk ante 
<7 Miscellavy, Part I. 

A. Synopsis of the Contents of previous Parts may be had on appli- 


ees eres 





Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 
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E NEW QUARTERLY MAGAEINS will 

be PUBLISHED on OCTOBER i A High-Class 
Literary and Social Periodical. The N QUARTERLY MIAGAL 
ZINE will contain more printed matter on any pene am af 
will be printed on the best paper and in clear type. Magazine wil 

ntain, in addition to Papers on Topics of Social and ioenent Interest, 
two or more Tales of considerable length by Eminent Writers. The 
Tales will invariably be a peta in the Number in which they appear. 
The Magazine will likewise be open to Authentic Works of Travel and 
Biography. A very High Literary Standard will be maintained. 
Contents of No. I. 

TRAVELS in PORTUGAL. 

OUR NEXT WAR. 
QLIVIA TEMPEST : 
*Grace Tolmar.’ 

RABELAIS : a Critical Biography. 
A SPIRITUALISTIC SEANCE. 
HORSES and RIDERS. 
GIULIO VESCONA, POET and PAINTER: a Tale. 
Annual Subscription (free by post), 11s., payable in advance. 


London: Ward, Lock & Tyler, Paternoster-row. 


a Novel. By John Dangerfield, Author of 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
T for OCTOBER. 
Contents. 
1. UNCLE JOHN. By Whyte-Melville, Author of ‘ The Gladiators,’ 
&e. Chaps. 1,2, and 3. 
2, Madame DU BARRY, and the LAST DAYS of LOUIS the 
FIFTEENTH. 
3. JUNIUS and Sir ARTHUR GORDON. 
4. My BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. Chaps. 11, 12, 13. 
. A LINE of FRENCH ACTRESSES, 
¢ Mr. SUPERINTENDENT PRYSE: a Welch Sketch. By Annie 
Beale. 
7. The WOOING O’T: a Novel. Chaps. 34 and 35. 
8. IF THIS BE DREAMING, LET ME REST. 
9. The GAME of OMBRE. 
0. TOM TREHERNE’S TANDEM. 
To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations. 
Richard emannancin & Son, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, Illustrated, 
ON DON 8960 &£ tas Ff, 
for OCTOBER. 
Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Contents. 
‘NO INTENTIONS.’ By Florence Marryat. Chap. 10. (Illustrated.) 
The CHESTERFIELD LETTERS of 1873. By Lord G— H—. 
NOTES on POPULAR ACTORS. 
ROSES on the BALCONY. (Drawn by H. Johnson.) 
FRENCH NOVELISTS. 7. Eugéne Sue. By Keningale Cook. 
The DOVE'S NEST: a Dramatic Novelette, in Two Acts. By Joseph 
Hatton. Act1. (Lllustrated.) 
The HAUNTED MILL: a Fragment. By A. P. Graves. (Illustrated.) 
ATALE of the FUTURE. By Herbert Wilson. 
A TALE of the ZOO. (Drawn by W. Ralston.) 
MORE BOOKS of the SEASON. By the Rev. Frederick Arnold. 
The ANGLO-SAXON BRIDE, a.v. 895. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
(Llustrated.) 
DOG SHOWS and DOG TRIALS. By Old Calabar. 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Free Lance. 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 








Now ready, Part XLVIL. price 6d.‘ 


ASSELL’S MAGAZINE, for OcrosBeEr. 
Contents, 

A Campaign in Kabylia .. .. ByMM. Ercemann-Cuareian. 
Hester Morley’s Promise . .. By Hespa Stretton. 
The Gifts «o .. By Ronert Bucnanay. 
The History of a Sea Acorn By Anprew Witson. 
My First Day at Chamounix . By Stpney Hopees. 
A Few More Hours with a Porter By Himse tr. 
Men who Face Death he War CorRESPONDENT. 
Government Sisaations, and How to By Francis Gronce Hearn. 


Get Them.. 
The Sailor's Dream . . By W. C. Bennett, LL.D. 

In Wonder World .. oe ve « By J. E. Tarior, 

&. &. &. 
Dllustrations by M. E.ten Epwarps, Joun Proctor, Jonn Lawson, 
Matruew Stretcu, and WaLuis Mackay. 

*,* The next Part of CASSELL’S MAGAZINE, viz. Part 48, ready 
October 27, will contain the Opening Chapters ofa Powerful Serial 
Story, by F. W. ROBINSON, Author of * Little Kate Kirby,’ entitled 
SECOND COUSIN SARAH. 


__Caseell, Petter & Galpin, London, Paris, and New York. 


No. LXXXVII. OCTOBER, 1873, price 38. 6d. 


7 JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (pub- 

lished by Authority of the Medico- ee ical Association). 

Edited by HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. and T. 8. CLOUSTON, M.D. 
Contents. 


The President's Address at the Annual Meeting of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association. By T. Harrington Tuke, M.D. F. 
The Morisonian Lectures on Insanity, for 1873. By T. 8. Clouston, 
The Treatment of Insanity by Electricity. By George M. Beard, M. p- 
—. © nee of ae with Post-Mortem Examinations. By W. W. 
re 
The Fanctigos Fs the Brain and Muscle, considered in relation to Epi- 
lepay. J. Thompson Dickson, M.A. M.B., 
pom ~~, Reraps relating to Insanity. By. T. W. M‘Dowall, M.D. 
The Morbid Psychology of Criminals. By David Nicolson, M.B. 
Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science— Psychological Retrospect 
—Report of —_ Moers of Medico-Psychological Association 
—Notes and News, & 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 








Now ready, price 5s. 
TATISTICAL JOURNAL. Vot. 
Part 3. 1873 
1. REPORT of COUNCIL and the NEW “RULES. 
2. G. WARDE NORMAN—PEASANT LANDOWNERS in FRANCE, 
and Discussion thereon. 
3. a 1 ed BARRON-—STATE LOANS on “ Accumulative 
nds. 


Miscellanea, Periodical Tables, &. 
London : E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


XXXVI. 





CEAN HIGHWAY 8: 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. 
EDITED BY CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 
Price 28.; post (inland), 2s. 2d. Annual Subscription, 26s. 
Contenis for OCTOBER. 
MAP of the WEST COAST of AFRICA. By Lieut. Jeekel. 
MAP of the AMAZONAS (in Peru). By Lieut. Salaverry, Peruvian 
Navy. 
CHART of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. CHALLENGER. By Capt. 
J. E. Davis, R.N. 
MAP of the PACIFIC RAILWAYS of the SOUTH. 
ARTICLES: 
The Ashanti War.—Elmina and the late Dutch Possessions on the 
Gold Coast. (E.G. Ravenstein, tak 
The Voyage of the Challenger. (Capt. J. BE. Davis, R.N.) 
The Crew of the Polaris, and M2 of the Arcti 
Sir Bartle Frere’s Mission. 
The Pacific Railways of the Sout 
Narrative of a Visit to the Kuh-i- Khwajah i in Sistan. 
Farin of the Amazon and its Peruvian Tributaries. (Lieut. 
rry, Peruvian Navy.) 
A Visit t to  Kuldja. (Ashton ¥ Wentworth Dilke.) 
REVIEWS.—Bibliograpby—Cartography—Log Book—Proceedings of 
Meeting of the British Association, ac. 


Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


OLLEGE of ST. PAUL, KNUTSFORD.—See 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 4!d ) for View 

and Plan of the intended Buildings—Various interesting Articles—and 

all the pom. Artistic, Social, Constructional, and Sanitary.—1, York- 
street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 








Now ready, price 6d. 
REDERICK DENISON MAURICE: a SER- 
MON, preached in aid of the GIRLS’ HOME, 22, Cepaiette- 
mht Portlaud-place, by CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of West- 
minster. 
ondon : Mocraillen & Co. Sold also by Taylor & Co. 10, Little 
qn street, Holborn. 


ROFESSOR FERRIER’S RESEARCHES on 
the FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN, as noticed in the Times 
a Arias. September 24th. 
WEST (DING 3 LUNATIC ASYLUM MEDICAL ee 
PORTS. Vol. 111, Edited by J- CRICHTON BROWNE, M.D., F.RB.S. 


Price 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Just published, post free, 1s. 8d. 
(THE ORGAN. Hints on its Gonstrestion, Purehase, 
and Preservation. By W. SHEPHERDSON, M.C 
Reeves & Turner, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 








New Volume now ready, 


LORA AUSTRALIENSIS : 
the Plants pe the Arsteaiion Territo By GEORGE BEN- 
THAM, F.R.S., assisted Baron FEKDINAND MUELLER, 
©.M.G.; F.R.S. vol’ Vi. THYMETEE to DIOSCORIDEXR. 208. 
L. Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta -street, Covent-garden. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. pp. 94, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ENTRIFUGAL FORCE and GRAVITATION: 
a Lecture. By JOHN HARRIS. With Illustrations. 
Also, royal 8vo. pp. 24, cloth limp, 5s. 
SUPPLEMENT to the above, with Illustrations. 
London: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


NCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


a Description of 











On October the lst, price 28. 6d. 


Vou. XVIII.— LUCIAN. 
By the EDITOR. 
Contents. — Chap. I. Biographical.—1I. Lucian and the P; 
Oly mpus.—III. Dialogues of the Dead.—IV. Lucian and the Phi 
losophers.—V. Satires on Society —VI. Lucian as a Romance Writer. 
—VII. Lucian and Christianity. 








Prospectuses of the Series will be lied on lication to the 
Publishers. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
RvvUcATIONAL WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of ~ ENGLISH Lanes see lacieding a very 
copious sel T ee. Terms = 
Phrases. Design sg for use in Schools aod. Colleg and as 
iente- -book for G General Reference. By the Rev. J AMES STOR. 

'H. In crown 8vo. pp. 760, 78. 6d. 


The SCHOOL ETYM( MAGICA Te DICTIONARY 
and WORD-BOOK, © an ordinary 
Pronouncing School Dictionary a an "Beymologieal Spelling- 
Book. By the Same. Feap. 8vo. pp. 254, 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. A Practical 


Manual for use in Schools. By the Rev. JAMES CURRIE, M.A. 
Ninth Edition: 1s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 
TURE, Biographical and Crtitenl: designed pee eae & cha- 


racteristics of style. By W. MINTO , M.A. Crown 








HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
cogrer=. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, Author of ‘ Land 
‘ks of English History,’ &c. School Edition. 68. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE. By the Same. School 
Edition. 6s. 


EPITOME of SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 
HISTORY of EUROPE. Sixteenth Edition. 78 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
various Authors, edited by Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 

The volumes already published contain :—H Herodotus— 
rgil— Hora eo meaty tes Renephon—-Cissne— Be hocles 
pe Aristophanes— Hesiod an Pheognis 

Re . om Terence—Tacitus. A volume published quarterly, 


45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 


This day, price 1s, Third Edition, 
Onn A INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
American Railways as I ts. By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 








This day, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 


HE TRUSTEES’ GUIDE: a Sy of the 

vestment wey given to Trustees, with Practical 

Directions for the Guidance of Trustees in matters relating to Invest- 
ments, and Tables of Securities. 


By BERNARD CRAOROFT. 
London : Edward Stanford, Charing Crom. 
[HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES; 


gt, athe State and Abode of the Dead. B 
BARTLE, D.D DOL. Thiel Bdiman see BY the Rev. GEORGE 


“ A book of profoand, name interest. > _Ohrtetion Age. 
London : Longmans & Co. Paternoster-row. 








STUDENTS’ EDITION OF BACON'S ESSAYS. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 
HE ESSAYS of LORD BACON ; AY ~ Critical 


Illustrative Dates, See an = of a 
Cniversit Middle-Class Extn nation Ye the 
Rev, JOHN HUNTER, M.A., — of the tional ‘Society's ers 
of Middle-Class Schools. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





DR. HARTWIG’S POPULAR WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Now_ ready, 4 oar and Cheaper English Copyright Editi 
nla: » with a Hyd phic Ps 
ening LR, of the Glebe, “epearte of T oy undred Wood- 
cuts in the Text, and a Series of Eight Chromo-xylographic Plates, 


in 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
its LIVING WONDERS: a 





HE SEA and 
lar pesetet of the Marvels of the Deep, and of the 
Z Meritee D ery from a Earliest Ages to the Present 
DE GEORGE. HARTWIG 
Also, Latest Editions, uniformly Illustrated :— 
HARTWIG’S POLAR WORLD. Price 21s. 
HARTWIG’S TROPICAL WORLD. Price 10s, 6d. 


SAREWSYS HARMONIES of NATURE. Price 
HARTWIG'S SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. Price 


” Londen: : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Now ready, price to the public, 7s. 6d. 
HE LANDS of CAZEMBE: a Volume of 


Translations of Portuguese Journeys in Central Southern Africa, 
Edited by Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.8., and consisting of :— 


Lacerda’s Journey to Cazembe in 1798. Translated and Annotated 
by Capt. R. F. Burton. 
Journey of the Pombeiros. Translated by B. A. Beadle, Esq. 
A Résumé of the Journey of Monteiro and Gamitto. By Dr. C. Beke. 
(With a Map by Keith Johnston, jun.) 


* Fellows are entitled toa y of the am tad Work on applying for 
it a the Office, 1, Savile-row, Burlington Gard 


London: John Murray, Aientiodaet, w. 
p® WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 


Third Thousand (256 pp.), post 8vo. 38. 6d. 
A BORO, MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAM- 
with Copious Sept ted WM. SMITH, D.O.L., and 
THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
16mo. 18. 


A PRIMARY ENGLISH eee for ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS ; with Exerci ti By T. D. 
HALL, M.A. 

= ott sentence in it has been framed with a view to the capacity 
a of young children, from about seven or eight years 
Fifth Thousand (368 pp.), 12mo. 9. 6d. 


fA PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN for ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., Author of 
tow ent History,’ * The Student's Old and New Testament His- 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ORTABLE EDITIONS of MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS. 











Just published, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 6s. Part I. of 


The HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS on _ the 
CONTINENT: HOLLAND, BELGIUM, RHENISH PRUSSIA, 
and the RHINE up to MAYENCE. 


Nearly ready, Part II. of 
The HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS on the 
CONTINENT : NORTH GERMANY, FR peta. SAXONY, 
NOVER, and the RHINE from MAYE NCE to SWITZER: 
LAND. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Just published, in Two Parts, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 12s. 


The HAN DBOOK for TRA VELLERS in FRANCE: 
NORMANDY, BRITTANY FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, 
PROVENCE, and the PYRENEE 

Now ready, with Maps and Plans, post 8vo. 108. 


The HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in SOUTH 


ITA TWO SICILIFS, NAPLES, POMPEII, HERCULA- 
NEUM, ‘VESUVIUS, ABRUZZI, &e. 





With Maps and Plans, post e 27 ll aa and thoroughly Revised 
The HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND: EDIN- 


BURGH, St.aegow, ave, STING, ARRAN, The CLYDE, 

oor LOM LOCH TRINE and TROSACHS, CALE- 
DONIAN CANAL, INVERNESS, PERTH, DUNDEE, ABER- 
DEEN S SKYE, &c. 


Now first published, with Maps and Plans, 


The HANDBOOK for ALGERIA: ALGIERS, 
CONSTANTINA, ORAN, &e. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW 
BOOKS. 


Autobiography of Henry F. Chorley—Criss-Cross Jour- 
neys, by Wake! Provcbery The Harz Mountains, by 
Henry Blackburn — Australia and New Zealand, by 
Anthony Trollope—Hare’s Memorials of a Quiet Life— 
Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—Max Miiller's Lectures on 
the Science of Religion—Lafe and Letters of Dean Alford 
—Lectures, Letters, and Reviews by Dean Mansel—His- 
tory of Two Queens, by W. He; Dixon—The Mys- 
tery of Matter, by Rev. J. A. Picton—Life of Sir James 
Y. Simpson—A Winter in Morocco, by Amelia Perrier 
—Monographs, by Lord Houghton—Personal Life of 
George Grote—Erasmus, by bert B. Drummond— 
Critiques and Addresses, by Professor Huxley—Diaries 
and Letters of Sir George Jackson—The Land of Moab, 
by Dr. Tristram—The Oxford Methodists, by Rev. Luke 
Tyerman—The Cruise of the‘ Rosario,’ by A. H. Mark- 
ham—To and From Constantinople, by H. E. H. Jerning- 
ham—Bush Fighting, by Sir J. E. Alecander—Field and 
Forest Rambles, by A. L. Adams—Studies in the Renais- 
sance, by Walter H. Pater--Fhe Laws of the Kingdom, 
by Dr. Dykes—The Fayoum in Egypt, by Paul Lenoir— 
Ampere’s Story of his —Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, by J. F. Stephen—Fisher’s History of the Reforma- 
tion—Bampton Lectures, by Rev. J. R. T. Eaton—Studies 
of the Greck Poets, by J. A. Symonds—Life of Ignatz 
Moscheles, by his Wife—The Lion and the Elephant, by 
C. J. Andersson—Holiday Letters, by Matilda Betham- 
Edwards—The Old Masters and their Pictures, by Sarah 
Tytler—The Egyptian Sketch-Book, by C. G. Leland— 
LInfein the Woods, by Dr. Getkie— Recollections of his Own 
Life and Times, by Rev. Thomas Jackson—Old Rome and 
New Italy, by Emilio Castelar—Aftermath, by H. W. 
Lonfellow—Half-Hours in the Green Lanes, by J. BE. Tay- 
lor—The Intellectual Life, by P. G. Hamerton—From the 
Thames to the Tamar, by G. LBitra nge—Plays and Puri- 
tans, by Canon Kingsley—Macfarlane’s Story of the Lifu 
Mission—Life of Rev. John Thomas, by C. B. Lewis— 
Memoirs of B. and E. Seebohm—Red Cotton-Nightcap 
Country—Old Court Life of France, by Mrs. Elliot— 
Walks in Florence, by Susan and Joanna Horner— 
Collins’s Missionary Enterprise in the Rast—Recollections 
of Felix d’ Hezecques— Lombard Street, by Walter Bagehot 
—The Reconciliation of Religion and Science, by Rev. 
T. W. Fowle—National Education, by Dr. Rigg—Ser- 
mons on Revelation, by Bishop Ewing—Theology and 
Morality, by Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies—Rise of the Chris- 
tian Religion in Europe, by Earl Russell—Slave Catching 
in the Indian Ocean, by Captain Colomb—Life of Sir 
Edward Codrington—A Month in Switzerland, by F. B. 
Zincke—Helmholtz's Lectures on Scientific Sub jects—Long- 
man's History of St. Paul's Cuthedral—Morley’s First 
Sketch of English Literature—Life of Professor Forbes— 
Life of Lord Kenyon—France under Napoleon the Third, 
by F. M. Whitehurst—A Midsummer Ramble among the 
Dolomites, by Amelia Betham-Edwards—Rousseau, by 
John Morley—African Sketches, by Winwood Reade— 
The Gaol Cradle, Who Rocks It?—In the Morning Land, 
by John Stuart Glennie—Six Lectures on Light, by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall—Over the Dovrefjelds, by J. S. Shepard— 
Ocean to Ocean, by Rev. G. M. Grant—A Voyage to Spitz- 
bergen, by John C. Wells—Dulce Domum, by Rev. F. 
Perry—French Home Life—Life amongst the Modocs, by 
Joaquin Miller—Sound and Music, by Sedley Taylor— 
The Moon, by R. A. Proctor—Lectures on Plutarch, by 
Archbishop Trench—Dhow-Chasing in Zanzibar Waters, 
by Capt. Sulivan, ke. de. 


All the best New Works of Piction, and 
many other Recent Books. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of the Principal Works added 
to the Library during the past Three Years is Now Ready, 
and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE, 
New Edition, now ready.—Postage free on application. 


*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
JOHN DALTON-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—2, King-street, Cheapside. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 


LIST. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
NEW NOVEL, AT a LIBRARIES. 


** We have not seen many novels this season that we should be 
inclined to rank before it.” —-ATHEN ZUM. 


of ‘ Blindpits.’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
“ Quixstar’ is what George Eliot would call a study of provincial 
is.”—Literary World. 


“The whole book is a treat ; but it is one to be taken in small bits, 
like plumcake, not all at once.”—Spectator. 


The HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By H. TAINE, D.C.L. Translated by HENRY 
VAN LAUN. New and carefully Revised Edition. 
4 vols, small demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each. 

[Vol. I. now ready. 


years.” —Spectator. 

“For marvellous purity of diction, fora thorough grasp of his sub- 
ject, and for an earnest desire to do justice toa great nation, the work 
is unrivalled. We warmly commend the book to our readers.” 

John Bull. 


A MEMOIR of Sir JAMES Y. SIMP- 
SON, Bart., M.D. By JOHN DUNS, D.D., Professor of 
Natural Science in the New College, Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo. with Portrait, price 14s. 


extant.”—Courant. 
“ Will be much read and admired.”—Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


commanding intellect and admirable character.”—Spectator. 


LETTERS from JAMAICA— “The 
Land of Streams and Woods.” Fecap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
“ A very entertaining and well-written book.”—Graphic. 


“Nowhere else that we know of can you get a better idea of the 
outward aspect of things in Jamaica.”—Scoteman. 


CULTURE and RELIGION. By J.C. 


and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


“ A wise book, and, unlike a great many other wise books, has that 
carefully shaded thought and expression which fits Professor Shairp 
to speak for culture no less than for religion.”—Spectator. 


M.D. F.K.S.E., Author of ‘Rab and his Friends.’ 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Eighth 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. Colloquia 
Peripatetica. By the late JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the New College, Edinburgh. Being 
Conversations in Philosophy, Theology, and Religion. 
Edited by the Rev. W. KNIGHT. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Linlathen. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The DEEPENING of the SPIRITUAL 


Fourth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. ; or paper covers, 1s. 


FORDUN’S CHRONICLE of the 
SCOTTISH NATION. With English Translation. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM F. SKENE, 
Author of ‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales.’ 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. price 30s. 

“* Mr. Skene has laid students of Scottish history under a further 


obligation by his careful and scholar-like edition of Fordun’s work.” 
Quarterly Review, July, 1873. 





of the GOSPEL. By the late THOMAS ERSKINE, of | 


LIFE. By A. P. FORBES, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 


QUIXSTAR: a Novel. By the Author | 


“One of the most charming, instructive, and useful biographies 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—@—— 


| ROCKBOURNE: a Tale. By Marion 


life; and an exceedingly well-executed and well-rendered study it | 


In | 


ELIZA WEIR, Author of ‘Mabel’s Experience,’ ‘ Patience 
to Work and Patience to Wait,’ &c. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth 
extra, price 5s. (In October, 


SKETCHES of HIGHLAND CHARAC.- 
TER. With 7 Full-Page Illustrations by W. RAL- 
STON. Engraved by WILLIAM BALLINGALL and 
J. D. COOPER. 1 vol. 4to. (In October, 


| DAILY MEDITATIONS. By the Rev. 


“One of the most brilliant books that France has produced for 


G. BOWEN. With Introductory Notice by Rev. WM. 
HANNA, D.D. LL.D., Author of ‘The Last Day of Our 
Lord’s Passion.’ 1 vol. feap. 4to. [In October, 


NEW VOLUME OF EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS'S 
JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


| LITTLE TRIX; or, Grandmamma’s 


“In closing the book we remain with the impression of a very skil- | 
ful, honest biography, by an able and judicious friend of a man of | 


Lessons, Square 18mo. price 1s. [In October. 


BUSINESS: an Essay. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


[In November, 


‘SERMONS. By the Rev. William 


SHAIRP, Principal of the United College of St. Salvator | 


RAMAGE, Glasgow. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [In October. 


MEMOIR of JAMES SYME, M.D., 


HORA SUBSECIVZ. ByJohn Brown, | 








late Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. By ROBERT PATERSON, M.D., President 
of the College of Physicians, Edinburgh. With Portrait, 
1 vol. crown Svo. (Immediately. 


VETERINARY MEDICINES: their 
Actions and Uses. By FINLAY DUN. Fourth Edition, 


Revised and Enlarged. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


The ORKNEYINGA SAGA. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by JOSEPH ANDERSON, 
Keeper of the National Museum of the Antiquities of 
Scotland. 1 vol. demy 8vo. [Immediately. 


DOCTOR ANTONIO: 
JOHN RUFFINI. 
feap. Svo. ornamental boards, price 2s. 


a Tale. By 


New and Cheaper Edition. Extra 
(Immediately. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND, chiefly 
in its Ecclesiastical Aspect, from the Introduction of 
Christianity till the Fall of the Old Hierarchy. For the 
Use of Schools. By M. G. J. KINLOCH. Edited by the 
Bishop of Brechin. 1 vol. 18mo. [Nearly ready. 





EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. 


WORKS 


BY 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


AvTHOR OF ‘THE Herr OF REDCLYFFE.’ 
—_—»~—— 


Now ready, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. 20s. 


THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; 
Or, UNDER WODE, UNDER RODE. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. Twentieth 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DAISY CHAIN. Twelfth Edition. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The TRIAL: More Links in the Daisy Chain. 


Seventh Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HEARTSEASE. Thirteenth Edition. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. Sixth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOPES and FEARS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Fourth Edition. 





| 








Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 168, for OCTOBER. 


Contents. 

* PETRARCH: his LIFE, TIMES, and WORKS.’ Part II. 
Miss Phillimore. 

‘A PRINCESS of THULE.’ By W. Black, Author of ‘ The Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton,’ &c. Chaps. 19-21. 

*GOTHENBUY AGAIN.’ By W. D. R. 

“STRAUSS as a POLITICIAN.’ By Edwin Goadby. 

*MASSON’S LIFE of MILTON.’ By George B. Smith. 


‘MY TIME, and WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT.’ 
Burnand. Chaps. 2i—26, 


7. ‘The PRIEST’S HEART.’ By Canou Kingsley. 


ad 


By 


a 


By F. C. 





8. ‘The OXFORD UNION.’ By E. B. Nicholson, late Librarian to | 


the Society. 





JAMES DAVID FORBES, F.R.S., late 


Principal of the United College in the University of St. Andrews : 
his LIFE and LETTERS. By J. C. SHAIRP, LL.D., Principal of 
the United College in the University of St. Andrews; P. G. TAIT, 
M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh; and A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S. With Portraits, Map, 
and Illustrations, 8vo. 168. 

** Not only a biography that all should read, but a scientific treatise, 


without which the shelves of no physicist’s library can be di d . 
plete.”—Standard. pay ry can eemed com 


MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. 


The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Fifth Edi- | Professor HUXLEY’S 


tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CLEVER WOMAN 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


of the FAMILY. | 


The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. | 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The CAGED LION. Illustrated. Third 


Edition. 


The CHAPLET of PEARLS. Fourth Edi- 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The LANCES of LYNWOOD. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
cloth, 43. 6d. 

The LITTLE DUKE. New Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 

The PRINCE and the PAGE: a Tale of | 
the Last Crusade. Illustrated. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS. 


4s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 1s, 


CAMEQS from ENGLISH HISTORY, 
from Rollo to Edward II. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 5s. Vol. II. The Wars in France. 


A BOOK of WORTHIES; Gathered from 
~ oe Histories and written Anew. 18mo. cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 


A PARALLEL HISTORY of FRANCE 
as 7 D, consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS 
pind a Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. Also, with Com- 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. Second Series. 
_ — to Solomon, Globe 8vo.1s. 6¢. With Comments, 


Illustrated Edition, 6s. 


P’s and Q’s; or, the Question of Putting 
With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. 
Globe 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s, 6¢. 


Upon. Third Edi- 


tion. 


18mo. | 





GLADSTONE, F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by 
Jeens, Crown 8yo. 58. 


LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and 


REVIEWS. Newand Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CRITIQUES and ADDRESSES. 


8vo. 103. 6d. 


The CONFLICT of STUDIES; and 
other ESSAYS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with EDUCATION. 
By ISAAC TODHUNTER, M.A. F.RS., late Fellow and Prin- 
cipal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 108. 6d. 


The DEPTHS of the SEA: an Account 


of the General Results of the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. Por- 
cupine and Lighining during the Summers of 1868-69-70, under the 
Scientific Direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
F.R.S., and Wyville Thomson, F.R 8S. By Dr. WYVILLE THOM- 
SON, Director of the Scientific Staff of the Challenger Expedition. 
8vo. with nearly 100 Illustrations and Coloured Maps and Plans, 
cloth extra gilt, 3is. 6d. 








MACMILLAN & CO.”S PAGE. 


Every Thursday, price 4d. ; 
Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 8d. ; Half-yearly Vols. 10s. 6d. 


NATURE: 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE. 





“To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye.” 





Ir is now nearly four years since NATURE first appeared, 
and the Publishers only state the acknowledged truth when 
they say it has become the aceredited organ of the leading 
scientific men in both the Old and the New World. 


No man can now lay claim to be considered intelligent and 
well-read unless he knows something of the principles of 
Science, and keeps himself au courant with the most recent 
developments of scientific principles in the various Arts. The 
all-important part which is being gradually assigned to Science 
in Education, in the Arts and Manufactures, in Commerce, 
and in Social Economy, is evident to all; and there is no surer 
sign of a wide-spread regard for Science than the desire which 
exists among all classes of intelligent readers for scientific 
literature which is not beyond the range of those who can 


| read and think. One of the leading objects of the Publishers 


of NATURE is to awaken in the public mind a more lively 
interest in Science. With this end in view it provides Orr- 
GINAL ARTICLES AND Reviews, written by scientific men of 
the highest distinction in their various departments, expound- 
ing in a popular and yet authentic manner the GRAND RE- 
SULTS OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, discussing the most recent 
scientific discoveries, and pointing out the bearing of Science 


| upon civilization and progress, and its claims to a more 


The FORCES of NATURE: a Popular | 


Introduction to the Study of Physical Phenomena. 
DBE GUILLEMIN. Translated from the French by Mrs. NOR- 
MAN LOCKYER, and Edited, with Notes and Additions, by 
J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 11 Coloured Plates and 
455 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 31s éd. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The SPECTROSCOPE and its APPLI- 


CATIONS. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plate and numerous Illustrations. (Being Vol. I. of “NATURE 


By AME- | 


general recognition, as well as to a higher place in the educa- 
tional system of the country. 


The CoRRESPONDENCE columns of NATURE, while form- 
ing a medium of scientific discussion and of intercommunica- 
tion among the most distinguished men of Science, have 
become the recognized organ for announcing new discoveries 
and new illustrations of scientific principles among observers 
of Nature all the world over. 


The Serrat columns of NATURE contain the gist of the 
most important Papers that appear in the numerous Scientific 
Journals which are now published at home and abroad, in 
various languages; while longer ABSTRACTS are given of the 
more valuable Papers which appear in Foreign Journals. THe 
PRINCIPAL ScreNTIFIC SocrETIES and ACADEMIES of the 
world, British and Foreign, have their Transactions regularly 
recorded in NATURE, the Editor being in correspondence, 
for this purpose, with representatives of Societies in all parts 
of the world. 


Nores from the most trustworthy sources appear each week, 
recording the latest gossip of the Scientific world at home and 


abroad. 


SERIES,” a series of Popular Scientific Works, of which other 


Volumes will shortly be published.) 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By Prof. 


ROSCOE, F.R.S. Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, 
and Chromo-lithographs. Third Edition, enlarged. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


The BEGINNINGS of LIFE. Being 
an Account of the Nature, Modes of Origin, and Transformation 
of Lower Organisms. By H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with upwards of 100 Illustrations, 288. 


The GENESIS of SPECIES. By St. 
GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. Second Edition, with Notes in 
Reference and Reply to Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man.’ With nume- 
rous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 98. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the THEORY 
of NATURAL SELECTION. Essays by ALFRED R. WAL- 
LACE. Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions. Crown 
8vo. 88. 6d. 








With NATURE for September 18, which contains full 


| Reports of the opening Addresses and Proceedings of the 


MACMILLAN & CO, 29 and 30, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


British Association at Bradford, is given a Portrait of the late 
Pror. FARADAY, beautifully engraved on steel by JEENs, form- 
ing the first of a series of Portraits of Eminent Men of Science 
which will appear in NATURE. 


The Reports of the Proceedings of the British Association, 
including the following Addresses, — 
‘COAL and COAL PLANTS,’ by Prof. W. C. William- 
son, F.R.S. ; 
*FUEL,’ by Dr. Siemens ; 
* MOLECULES,’ by Prof. Clerk Maxwell, F.R.S. ; 
are continued in NATURE for September 25. 


Yearly Subscription, 18s, 6d. ; Half-Yearly, 93. 6d. 





Office, 29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—-—— 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, in which is commenced a New Serial Story, by 
Major WHYTE-MELVILLE, entitled ‘UNCLE JOHN,’ now 
ready, price One Shilling. 


*,* For List of Contents, see Page 357. 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: 
Autobiography, Memoir, and Letters. Edited by HENRY G. 
HEWLETT. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait. 


WORD-SKETCHES in the SWEET 
SOUTH. By MARY CATHERINE JACKSON. In demy 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


Dr. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A. The FIFTH and 
CONCLUDING VOLUME is now ready, containing also a Copious 
Index to the whole Work. In demy 8vo. 188. Vols. I. and II. can 
be had separately, price 15s. each ; and Vols. ITI. and IV. separately, 
price 183. each. 


LIFE AMONGST THE MODOCS: 
Unwritten History. By JOAQUIN MILLER, Author of * Songs 
of the Sierras.’ In 8yo. 148. 
“A very singular and interesting narrative. As a record of in- 
dividual experience, it is almost unique.”—Spectator. 
** As a book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of 
the kind has appeared for a generation.”—Globde. 


“*One of the most interesting volumes published this year. Mr. 
Miller has, in fact, written ‘the book of the season.’ We can only 
advise the reader to procure this fascinating book for himself.” 

Court Cirewar. 


*,* See also Notices of this Work in the Times, Saturday Review, 
Morning Post, &c. 


The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGH- 
TON. Each volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, 
and well printed, price 6s. of any Bookseller. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


—_—~<+>—_ — 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘The Channings, 
&c. In3 vols. crown 8yo. [Now ready. 


The WOOING O’T: a Novel. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. In3 vols. 


The MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ &c. 2 vols. 
“‘ There are indications in this story of talent of a superior order, 


and of genuine quickness in seizing and portraying character. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is a lively describer of manners.” —Saturday Review. 


“It is long since we have met with so exhilarating, so clever, and so 
sparkling a novel.” —Court Express. 
“There is a good deal of humour in this story.”—Atheneum. 


“There can be no two opinions that Corinna and Old Doughty are 
well-drawn and original portraits. The second volume is intensely in- 
teresting, and we have rarely met with a better deno? ment to a tale.” 

John Bull. 


ROSA NOEL: a Novel. In 3 vols. 


“The story is piquant, and has something of the ‘ wild freshness of 
morning.’ It is very readable all through.”— Times. 


“ Quite remarkable for originality and cleverness.”— Morning Post. 


“ Possessing the three-fold charm of novelty, originality, and refine- 
ment of style.”—Court Express. 


** An eminently readable book.”—Atheneum. 
“* Bearing signs in every page of considerable talent.”"—John Bull. 
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LITERATURE 
-_—-— 
COLERIDGE’S ‘ OSORIO.’ 

Osorio: a Tragedy. As originally written in 
1797, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Now 
first printed from a copy recently discovered 
by the Publisher ; with the Varioram Read- 
ings of ‘ Remorse,’ and a Monograph on the 
History of the Play in its Earlier and Later 
Forms, by the Author of ‘Tennysoniana.’ 
(Pearson. ) 

THIRTY-NINE years after the death of Cole- 

ridge a work, supposed hitherto to be lost, has 

been brought to light. Similar discoveries 
are not rare in the history of literature, some 
most characteristic writings of more than one 
author, notably of Diderot, having been re- 
covered after their death. There is, however, 
no special subject of congratulation in the 
present case, the poem now first issued being 
arough draft of one of the most popular of 

Coleridge’s writings. Speculation has, indeed, 

discounted beforehand a measure of its interest 

and value, and has predicted with tolerable 
closeness the character of its contents. 

The correspondence of Lamb and Words- 
worth with Coleridge, the recollections of 
Cottle and Gillman, and other works descrip- 
tive of literary society at the close of the last 
century, contain references to a_ tragedy 
entitled ‘Osorio,’ which occupied the attention 
of Coleridge during the spring and summer 
of 1797. Later in the same year, with a 
view to stage presentation, this play appears 
to have been sent to Sheridan, by whom it 
was treated with customary and characteristic 
negligence. In the following year, two scenes, 
respectively entitled ‘The Foster-Mother’s 
Tale’ and ‘The Dungeon,’ were published in 
the well-known collection of writings of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, ‘The Lyrical 
Ballads.’ After this time ‘Osorio’ merges 
into the tragedy of ‘ Remorse,’ and is no more 
heard of under its original name until the 
appearance of the present volume. Ina few 
poetical passages not previously procurable 
consists the principal gain conferred by its 
publication upon the general reader. The 
student of Coleridge’s method, however, is in 
4 position to trace at ease the ripening pro- 
cesses which converted a crude if poetical 
sketch into a moderately dramatic play. 

‘Osorio’ is the one original dramatic pro- 
duction of Coleridge composed in that brief 
period of poetical activity which gave the 
world his best known and most esteemed 
writings. ‘The Fall of Robespierre,’ which 
comes in the same category, belongs less to 
Coleridge than to Southey, and is now excluded 
from the more authoritative editions of Cole- 
tidge’s works, Within the five concluding 
years of the last century, ‘Christabel,’ ‘The 
Ancient Mariner,’ ‘Kubla Khan,’ ‘Love,’ 
‘The Three Graves,’ the translations from 
Schiller, and ‘Osorio,’ were completed. An 
equal fervour of poetical composition, followed 
by a period of equal dearth, is altogether un- 
precedented in literature. 

The imagination of Coleridge was essentially 
lyrical. His dramatic works are interesting 
and important, but are inferior in quality to 
his lyrical compositions. Of the two powers, 





gifts, or possessions, whichever we may call 
them,—the dramatic and the lyrical,—the 
former is immeasurably the stronger. Rarely, 
indeed, when the two are combined in the 
same mind, does the dramatic fail to bend and 
enslave its fellow, making it the minister to 
its caprices or the exponent of its will. There 
has never been a time when lyric fire and lyric 
delicacy were so all-pervading and all-mastering 
as at the close of the sixteenth and com- 
mencement of the seventeenth centuries. The 
works of Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, all, indeed, whom we call the old 
dramatists, are full of exquisite lyrics, which 
remain to this day unsurpassed, if not un- 
equalled. Such was the heat of inspiration 
the glow was maintained through succeed- 
ing years, and scarcely expired till it was 
quenched in the cold waters of Addisonian 
correctness. Shirley, Randolph, and Suck- 
ling, retained a gift of melody which from 
their days slept until, beneath the fiery influ- 
ences of revolution, it re-appeared in Coleridge 
and in Blake. Yet most of the lyrics of early 
days appeared as the mere ornaments of the 
plays in which they were inserted, and were 
regarded of so small importance that they are 
sometimes to be found in more than one drama, 
A song so exquisite even as ‘“‘ Take, O, take 
those lips away!” appears in ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ and in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘Bloody Brother,’ and its authorship is yet a 
matter of some uncertainty. The cases in 
which a strongly pronounced lyrical faculty 
has reigned side by side with the dramatic 
may be counted upon the fingers, and may 
mostly be explained. In Goethe the faculties 
of the mind were so evenly balanced, and 
the judgment was so paramount, that works, 
due apparently in other cases to possession, 
seemed with him the product of resolution and 
self-contained effort. All classes of composition 
were accordingly evolved with equal care and 
equal success. In Shelley the lyrical period 
preceded the dramatic. When once the dra- 
matic gift asserted itself, the lyrical sank into 
comparative abeyance. M. Victor Hugo, pro- 
bably alone among creators, has preserved 
a well-balanced neutrality, and has followed 
both branches of art with equal energy and 
equal success. 

In Coleridge the dramatic works, excluding, 
of course, the translations, have few of the 
higher attributes of the poetical. Imagination 
is Coleridge’s forte ; this he possesses in a pre- 
eminent degree. There is an Oriental extrava- 
gance about his best work, with an almost 
tropical warmth of colour. We do not pause 
to inquire into the reasonableness of what we 
see or hear. ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘ Kubla 
Khan,’ and ‘Christabel,’ are the most absolutely 
dream-like compositions in literature ; and the 
reader, wandering in an enchanted forest, 
accepts everything upon trust, and is surprised 
at nothing which presents itself. There is, 
however, in these works neither passion nor 
intensity in the sense that both terms are 
employed with regard to dramatic composi- 
tions. A line such as that in ‘Christabel,’ “A 
sight to dream of, not to tell,” stirs the imagi- 
nation of the reader, and gives rise to all sorts 
of speculation and surmise. It is, however, 
void of the kind of dramatic terror that is to 
be found in the lyrics of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, in such a line, let us say, as that 
of Webster, in ‘The White Devil,’ “The 





friendless bodies of unburied men.” The 
dramatic works of Coleridge are generally 
wanting in passion and in fire. Passages of 
poetic beauty, and of a certain appositeness of 
expression, abound. Occasionally too, as in the 
scene in ‘Osorio’ in which Alhadra, knowing 
of the murder of her husband, and hearing his 
last groan from the chasm into which Osorio 
has thrust him, bursts into imprecations of 
vengeance. Her words have a certain rhetorical 
power and magnificence that come but little 
short of tragedy. Generally, however, the 
language is declamatory rather than powerful. 
Not one of the personages in this play, 
or in ‘Zapoyla,’ has distinct individuality. 
They serve as mouth-pieces for the sentiments 
the author has associated with them, and their 
speeches strike one almost as labels, denoting 
the part the characters assume in a morality. It 
is a vulgar mistake to suppose that strength 
of language is an appropriate way of expressing 
strength of passion. Were this so, our prole- 
tarians would show themselves the masters of 
a vocabulary Shakspeare might envy. The 
speeches in ‘Osorio’ are studded with strong 
expressions that fail to convey any idea of 
passion. In their most tumid passages, the 
dramatists of the Shakspearean epoch display 
something of true fire. The much ridiculed 
bombast of Marlowe or Kyd reveals a cer- 
tain grandeur and appropriateness of thought. 
When Tamburlaine addresses the princes who 
draw his chariot, and demands,— 
You pamper’d jades of Asia, 

What can you draw but twenty miles a day !— 
we discern behind the inflated expression a 
certain power of conception, such as we 
might expect in Lee’s tragedies written in a 
madhouse. The ravings of Alhadra are, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, wanting in appro- 
priateness, a fault for which, from a dramatic 
standpoint, poetical beauty of expression fails 
to compensate. 

Sixteen years elapsed between the com- 
position of ‘Osorio’ and the production on 
the stage of ‘Remorse.’ Sheridan, as has 
been said, rejected the drama, and failed even 
to return the manuscript. He remarked, 
according to Gillman, that there was an extra- 
ordinary line in it which he could not under 
stand: “ ‘Drip, drip!’ In short, it is all 
dripping.” The lines to which Sheridan re- 
ferred appear at the commencement of the 
fourth act, and are spoken by Ferdinand when 
he enters the cave, subsequently to be the 
scene of his murder. They are as follow :— 

Drip! drip! drip! drip !—in such a place as this 

It has nothing else to do but drip! drip! drip! 

I wish it had not dripp’d upon my torch. 

They disappear, it is needless to say, from 
‘Remorse,’ and Coleridge, not very ingenuously 
as it appears, in his Preface to the first edition, 
disputes their existence, affirming that, so fur 
as he can recollect, there was a line, 

Drip! drip! a ceaseless sound of water-drop,— 
which he instantly and thankfully struck out 
so soon as the possibility of its awaking 
ludicrous associations was pointed out. To 
Lord Byron was mainly owing the acceptance 
of ‘Remorse’ at Drury Lane. Lord Byron’s 
estimate of it was high. Writing to Coleridge 
two years subsequently, and urging him to 
write a play for Kean, he declares, “ We have 
had nothing to be mentioned in the same 
breath with ‘Remorse’ for very many years.” 
On the 23rd of January, 1813, the piece was 
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given, with a Prologue by Charles Lamb, and 
an Epilogue by the author. That indefatigable 
chronicler of things theatrical, the Rev. John 
Genest, mentions its performance with a cast 
including Pope, Elliston, Rae, Powell, and 
Mrs. Glover, and briefly criticizes it as a 
tolerable tragedy, with some parts beautifully 
written. It was acomplete success, was acted 
twenty times, and was revived four years later. 

The alterations made in it are numerous. 
In the first place, the names of the characters 
are changed. Osorio becomes Ordonio, his 
brother Albert, Alvar; Velez is altered to 
Valdez ; Francesco the Inquisitor becomes Mon- 
viedro ; Maria, the heroine, Teresa, and so 
forth. Other changes may be divided into 
four classes. There are first of all the usual 
modifications of the text, made in deference 
to the wishes of the censor, such as the in- 
variable substitution of the word “heaven” for 
that of “God.” Next come alterations of 
single lines. These are generally improve- 
ments. A single speech supplies three of these, 
which may be accepted as_ representative. 
Alhadra exclaims in ‘ Osorio ’— 

And as he sfalk’d along the narrow path 

Close ox the mountain’s edge, my soul grew eager. 

°*Twas with hard toil I made myself remember 

That his foul officers held my babes and husband. 

To have leapt upon him with a tiger’s plunge, 

And burl’d him down the ragged precipice, 

O !—it had been most sweet. 
For stalk'd the acted version gives “ walk’d,” 
for on, “by,” and for foul officers, ‘‘ familiars.” 

Third in the list come the additions made 
in ‘Remorse,’ many of which are important, 
amounting at times to complete change of 
treatment. All in the concluding act of 
‘Remorse,’ after the last speech of Alhadra, 
is new, including the rhymed verses which, 
spoken by Alvar, supply a sort of moral to the 
whole. The earlier termination we are inclined 
to think less conventional and more impressive. 
The additions made to the fourth act are also 
important, the most notable being the speech 
of Teresa (Maria) to Valdez (Velez), in which 
she endeavours to depict from memory the 
appearance of her dead lover. They are those 
commencing— 

O that I had indeed the sorcerer’s power ! 

Most numerous, however, and most important 
are the excisions. These have obviously been 
made at the dictation of some person more 
familiar than Coleridge with the necessities of 
stage presentation, probably Raymond, \ Re 
stage manager, or Mr. Arnold, to both of 
whom Coleridge acknowledged his indebted- 
ness, Itis to the poetical passages which were 
pronounced unsuitable to the stage that the 
general reader will turn to judge of the value of 
the contribution that has been madetohim, It 
may be noted, however, that one scene, omitted 
in the acting copy, was added, with some 
modifications, to the third edition of the play. 
The commencement of the fifth act of ‘ Osorio’ 
contains eight pages, which do not appear in 
‘Remorse,’ although one important speech is 
transferred to the previous act. Some highly 
poetical passages occur in the portion thus 
omitted. Moorish seamen entering upon the 
scene previously occupied by Alhadra and 
Naomi, address to them the following pic- 
turesque, if not very dramatic, nor, indeed, so 
far as the word wives is concerned, very com- 
prehensible lines :— 

The boat is on tke shore, the vessel waits. 

Your wives and children are already stow’d ; 


‘¢ 





T left them prattling of the Barbary coast, 

Of mosques, and minarets, and golden crescents. 

Each had her separate dream ; but all were gay, 

Dancing, in thought, to finger-beaten timbrels! 

Concerning the interest of the restored pas- 
sages there can be no question. In future 
editions of ‘Remorse,’ some reference to 
variations will be indispensable, and some, at 
least, of the recovered passages should be 
inserted as foot-notes. Among the contents 
of the volume which will be read with interest 
are Coleridge’s Preface to the first edition of 
‘Remorse,’ his Epilogue to his own play, and 
Lamb’s Prologue. The first of these has been 
suppressed in late editions, and the second 
has been disinterred from the Morning 
Chronicle, and is now given for the first time 
in connexion with the play. The Prologue 
has, according to the editor, been included in 
no collection of Lamb’s works. It is amusing 
to find this Prologue condemned by the con- 
temporary critic of the Times as the work, it 
was to be hoped, of “some d—d good- 
natured friend, who had an interest in injuring 
the play.” ‘‘It was abominable,” adds the 
wrathful journalist, who, however, guesses un- 
luckily that the Epilogue was from the same 
source. The monograph which precedes the 
publication is by the author of ‘ Tennysoniana.’ 
The whole receives the sanction of the poet's 
family, being dedicated by permission to Sir 
John Coleridge, and aided through the press 
by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 
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Hall.) 
The Wooing O't. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 
Miss YoncE has done a bold thing in follow- 
ing the long history of the ‘Daisy Chain’ with 
another “Family Chronicle” of even larger 
dimensions. It might have been thought that 
the history of the Underwood family would 
only reproduce that of the Mays, with the 
same characters under changed names; but we 
can at once assure our readers that this is not 
the case, and that Miss Yonge’s fertility of 
invention has received a new illustration in 
‘The Pillars of the House.’ We do not think 
that many of those who begin the four volumes 
will be content to leave them unfinished ; and 
few who do finish them will not feel as 
if a great group were added to their inti- 
mate friends. For one of the points which 
are most to be remarked about Miss Yonge’s 
stories is the complete “ effacement” of 
the author. We can call to mind no other 
writer who less obtrudes his or her own per- 
sonality upon the reader, or who lets us see 
less of the showman while the puppets are 
working out their little drama. Never are we 
annoyed by the tiresome affectations of ‘I 
think,” ‘I do not know,” or conversational 
remarks to the reader, by which so many weak 
writers strive to give an air of reality to their 
fictions. The result is that Miss Yonge’s 
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dramatis persone have the reality which the 
others seek in vain to give. We feel as if we 
should not be the least taken aback were we 
to meet in the flesh any member of the families 
of May or Underwood. We know them quite 
well; we should identify them instantly (more 
by their words than by their faces — Miss 
Yonge seldom gives us a very clear idea of a 
face), we should know what to talk to them 
about, as well as if we had spent our lives in 
their society. In this power of giving life. 
likeness both to her characters and to the 
scenes in which they live and move, Miss 
Yonge resembles—much as she may be sur- 
prised to hear it—no writer so much as Balzae; 
and, like him, she seems to live so much 
among her own creations, as to forget now 
and then that her readers have not all had the 
same advantage, and that a generation may 
have arisen who, to their own loss, know not 
Countess Kate, and fail to see the exact force 
of allusions to the past history of the May 
family. Doubtless, however, it is this intimate 
realization of her own characters, as living 
people, that gives to Miss Yonge’s stories, in 
spite of their apparent want of construction, 
a consistency, a tendency to one point which 
we sometimes miss in novels more ambitiously 
composed, and involving an obvious and 
avowed ‘‘plot.” Asin real life “everything 
depends upon everything else,” so no incident, 
however apparently unnecessary at the moment, 
is without its result, and no episode could 
well be omitted without injuring in some way 
the sequence of events, and depriving some 
subsequent effect of its cause, either remote 
or immediate. 

We have enlarged thus upon what appears 
to us Miss Yonge’s remarkable power of 
realizing her own characters, and so enabling 
her readers to realize them, because the pre- 
sent story, to our thinking, exemplifies this 
power as much as or more than any that she has 
yct written. Her skill in drawing a number 
of people, all of whom have a family likeness, 
while each is yet unmistakably distinct from 
all the others (it would not be difficult, after 
reading the book over once, to assign any 
remiark in it to the proper speaker), and, at the 
same time, perfectly consistent in his or her own 
development, was never more severely tested 
than in this history of the thirteen young 
Underwoods, whose fortunes she follows for 
eighteen years. They are to her such real 
people that nothing, as far as we can see, save 
a fear, as she herself says elsewhere, of trench- 
ing on the domain of prophecy, prevents her 
from carrying on the history of those who sur- 
vive at the end of the story, the date of which 
is distinctly fixed not earlier than August of 
the present year. Considering that the novel 
was begun in a serial form more than two 
years ago, she must have had, if she had any 
idea how long it was going to last, considerable 
confidence in her own power of finding exactly 
the right amount for everybody to do, in order 
that the time required by the supposed events 
might end simultaneously with the time 
occupied in telling the story. 

We ought, perhaps, to say a little more 
particularly about the story itself, though any 
attempt to summarize it would be manifestly 
absurd. Mr. Underwood, curate in a manu- 
facturing town, dies just after the story opens, 
leaving thirteen children of all ages from 
sixteen downwards, to make their way in the 
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world on some 180/. a year. “The Pillars of 
the House,” otherwise the two eldest, Felix 
and Wilmet (by the way, Miss Yonge ought 
to have given us, in an Appendix, a history of 
this Christian name, which will probably 
become popular in certain circles: we will 
wager that not one in ten of our readers 
knows whether it denotes a boy or a girl), 
undertake the difficult task of ruling the 
family on these terms. But whoever wishes 
to know how they performed it, and in what 
position the house was when its strongest 
pillar, Felix, after having borne it up for 
eighteen years through ill fortune and good 
fortune, was taken away, must read the book 
itself. He will find, among other things, that 
Miss Yonge has lost none of that power of 
pathetic description which has for more than 
twenty years made many an eye grow misty 
over the death of Guy Morville, nor any of 
the appreciation of the small comicalities of 
everyday life which makes her books such 
pleasant reading. 

Of the characters, who are, of course, far 
too many for us to criticize in detail, we will 
only say that we prefer Lancelot and Robina 
to all their brothers and sisters ; for themselves, 
that is, not for any superiority of delineation 
where all are good. All in this respect are 
equally consistent with themselves and true to 
nature, with, perhaps, one exception, the 
second brother, Edgar. He is too evidently 
evolved rather from the authoress’s own con- 
sciousness to point a moral, than drawn from 
real observation. Hence a violent stretch of 
probability, in order to show to what results 
a sceptical turn of mind may lead. This 
brings us to another point, which we must 
notice, however briefly. No reader of Miss 
Yonge needs to be told that she is an uncom- 
promising Tory and High Churchwoman ; and 
in proportion as her characters are meant to 
be examples of what she thinks people should 
be, are they exponents of these opinions. This, 
then, intending readers must be prepared for ; 
though, after all, we do not know that these 
are not quite as respectable motives to action 
as those with which other lady novelists have 
made us familiar. But it would be somewhat 
amusing, had we occasion to go into the matter, 
to show how apt Miss Yonge, like most really 
honest Tories, is to forget the universal appli- 
cation of her own principles. Did she realize 
when she made our dear old friend, Dr. May, 
say in rather involved but perfectly intelligible 
language, ‘It is not one youth in a hundred 
that, if he is moderate enough to stop with 
what satisfied our generation, has anything in 
him,” that she was making that staunch Con- 
servative express what is the root of all true 
Liberalism? Given this and one or two other 
sentiments which she utters herself, or makes 
her favourite characters utter, we think we 
could make her admit conclusions that would 
startle her now. 

To conclude: we think we may fairly say 
that the present book shows Miss Yonge at 
her best. As we have said, her power does 
not lie in the ingenious development of a com- 
plicated plot ; and even in those of her stories 
which are more of the nature of novels properly 
so-called, we find that the charm consists 
rather in the admirably accurate delineation of 
the daily “hopes and fears, passions and 
pleasures,” which mould the quiet natures and 
sway ‘the otherwise uneventful lives of the 





kind of persons whom she specially delights 
to portray, than in any artistic construction of 
the story, or in any remarkable merits of style. 
Here, indeed, as we ought not to end without 
a little fault-finding, is Miss Yonge’s weak 
point. Her style is apt to be at times rather 
slipshod, now and then even to the verge of 
questionable grammar, giving us the impres- 
sion that, whether from a number of “ irons in 
the fire” too great for each to receive its due 
share of the file, or from whatever cause, she 
lets her books get into print without due 
revision. It is a pity that memoirs of French 
pages, and such like trivialities, which another 
could do as well, should take up time which 
might be better devoted to the perfecting of 
those stories with which in their own line no 
one else can compete, with which Miss Yonge’s 
name is identified, and by which she will here- 
after take her place, and no mean one, among 
English authoresses, even in an age which 
has produced ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘Old Ken- 
sington.’ 

Mr. Robinson, author of ‘ Little Kate Kirby,’ 
which we found ourselves able to praise a year 
ago, gives us a very clever sensation novel in 
his new work, The hero is—according to the 
fashion of the day—a most contemptible per- 
son; but there is a fair amount of character 
in the book, and the interest in the story is of 
a dramatic nature and admirably kept up. 
We should think that this novel will prove 
attractive to the conductors of circulating 
libraries. ‘ 

The three volumes of ‘Old Cross Quarry’ 
might successfully have been reduced to one. 
Seldom have we met with a book in which so 
much space was occupied in posture-making 
and soliloquy. The author never draws a 
picture without attitudinising for hours before 
the canvas. Yet we grant the style of por- 
traiture to be sufficiently original to demand 
an unusual amount of explanation by the 
artist. A young lady who dreams of commit- 
ting a murder, and wakes to find that murder 
committed in circumstances which point irre- 
sistibly to her own guilt,—a mad preacher, 
combining in his own person the attributes of 
a felon and a saint, who manages to fascinate 
and to marry a worldly, commonplace, middle- 
class girl, to subdue her to his own purposes, 
and to leave her the faithful attendant on his 
death-bed,—would alone require the best efforts 
of an interested commentator. When to these 
are added a large circle of subordinate person- 
ages, most of whom we admit to have their 
distinct importance in the story, we must, 
perhaps, confess to being hypercritical in 
objecting to any elaboration of the necessary 
details. Granting the probability that most 
readers are practised in skipping, and will, 
therefore, not be embarrassed by the voluminous 
commentaries which underlie the tale, we 
acknowledge a good deal of merit in the con- 
ception of the various characters. All readers, 
we think, will abandon Mildred, as an unmiti- 
gated and unnatural little bore. A girl that 
lives only in high-flown idealisms, who cannot 
answer a plain question, or do a plain act, 
without many a corresponding page of tearful 
“piteousness,” is altogether too flimsy and 
provoking a creature to play heroine to 
Stephen MacCullan. There is some substance 
in the latter character, and still more in Mil- 
dred’s elder sister, homely Jane Graves, whose 
attachment to the red-haired curate is the 





most natural episode in the book. Stephen’s 
mother is a passable portrait, as is also the 
mother of poor Arden, with her patient fidelity 
to her gifted but brain-sick son. The mystic 
flights of the latter, if a little profane, are, at 
any rate, original in a novel, and throughout 
the book there are not a few suggestions of 
serious thought. In nomenclature the author 
is unfortunate. “Grames” is about as possible 
a name as Howards or Stewarts, and “the 
Grave family” is an extraordinary expression 
for a family of the name of Graves. 

Col. Vereker’s book will be caviare to the 
general, but “nuts” to the lover of Hibernian 
story. It is a farrago, thinly connected with 
a tale of love, comprising bulls and puns; 
Irish anecdotes and anecdotes naturalized in 
Ireland ; tales of impecunious squires ; humor- 
ous retainers ; rustic chatelaines, full of pluck 
and good housewifery ; ‘Terry Alts” and rebels, 
of divers species, but unvarying cruelty and 
meanness ; horse-races and drinking-bouts ; 
sieges of lone houses, and abductions in the 
face of day,—embodying in its varied pages 
things new and old; stories that seem old 
from their resemblance to the recurring truth ; 
stories that seem new, but are found on in- 
vestigation to be old friends in disguise. To 
criticize the work is out of our power. Those 
who care for such matters will find the tales 
they love well told; those who dislike them 
will not be reconciled to their spirit by the 
excellence of the method. 

Mrs. Alexander sketches the biography of 
“one of nature’s gentlewomen,” whose life 
oscillates between very sordid middle-class 
surroundings and the “ gilded saloons” of the 
higher aristocracy. She is, to our thinking, 
most at home in depicting the former; at any 
rate, she is marvellously successful in painting 
a most repulsive gallery of unmitigated vul- 
garians, both in the London chemist’s shop in 
which she launches her heroine, and in the 
second-rate Parisian circle, in which she ac- 
complishes her introduction to what is called 
fashionable society. There is a good deal that 
is womanly and pleasant in the character of 
Maggie Grey; and our author's success in 
describing such a fascinating heroine will go a 
long way to make up for the deficiencies of 
her subordinate personages ; for there is no 
one else who attracts our sympathy. Lord 
Torchester is good-natured, but too true a type 
of well-to-do benevolence to be in any way 
interesting ; Margaret Grantham is a model 
great lady, but of a class not unknown in 
rustic neighbourhoods ; and Trafford is too 
vacillating in his adhesion to a_lady-love 
superior to himself in everything but birth, 
to secure our hearty good wishes when he 
eventually makes up his mind. ‘The style is 
fair comparatively, though we could do with 
less colloquial French ; and we may fairly 
class the book as not below the average. 





Notes and Marginalia, illustrative of the Public 
Life and Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet- 
Laureate. By Jephson Huband Smith. 
(James Blackwood ) 

PROBABLY, no one who reads this book will 

fail to be reminded of that ancient story of the 

well-meaning ass, which, in trying to knock a 

fly from his sleeping master’s nose, smashed that 

prominent feature with his hoof. Mr. Smith’s 
blustering courtesy is quite as awkward, if not 
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so fatal. Fortunately it finds expression occa- 
sionally in an unintelligible language, and 
people may be amused by wondering what 
Mr. J. H. Smith means when he speaks of “ the 
student bausing over his book by the midnight 
oil.” Bausing? Well, it is satisfactory to read 
an assurance in the same page, that “none of 
the decencies that suggest themselves to a man 
have been violated.” When the writer speaks 
of himself as “arrogant enough,” and as having 
“plenty of impudence,” and as having a con- 
viction as tothe “disparity” between the subject 
and the manner in which it is treated, we can 
only say that we have no inclination to contra 

dict him. It is fair to add, that Mr. Smith has a 
worse opinion of other illustrators of Tenny- 
son than he has of himself, not that he is 
without admiration for some individuals. He 
speaks of the clever Miss Edith Heraud as 
“the accomplished tragédienne, and daughter of 
the poet,” and poor Mr. Buckstone is described 
as “ England’s incomparable comedian.” Then 
we come to details, and we read (p. 14), “ The 
Laureate, the youngest of three sons, was born 
in 1810, his eldest brothers being Frederick 
and Charles.” At page 15 we read of “ his two 
other brothers, Frederick and Septimus”; and 
at page 18, it is recorded that “In 1820 ap- 
peared ‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’ by Alfred Ten- 
nyson.” The poet, however, was twenty, and 
not ten years old when the “ Poems” appeared ; 
and the date is probably a printer's error, 
which the writer has failed to detect. He 
does not omit to record the existence of “some 
old fogies whom we hear in private society 


expressing their want of faith in any ‘poets | 


but those of the Pope and Dryden school.” 
We do not know what society it is that likes 
the school, but it is generally in very good 
society that admiration is expressed for the 
masters. 

In referring to the sharp passages that passed 
between Bulwer and Mr. Tennyson, when the 
former, in his ‘New Timon,’ called the latter 
“School-miss Alfred,” and “ Alfred” stigma- 
tized Bulwer as “the padded man that wears 
the stays,” Mr. Smith remarks of the original 
assailant, “‘I prefer to call him Bulwer Lytton, 
being the name under which he won his first 
literary distinctions.” According to Mr. Smith, 
then, ‘Pelham,’ ‘The Disowned,’ ‘ Devereux,’ 
‘ Paul Clifford,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Godolphin,’ 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ ‘Ernest Mal- 
travers,’ ‘ Alice,’ ‘Night and Morning,’ ‘ The 
Last of the Barons,’ with other works, includ- 
ing such plays as ‘The Lady of Lyons’ and 
‘Richelieu,’ all written before 1844, when the 
writer was known, as he will always be best 
remembered, by the name of Bulwer, won for 
their author no literary distinction! It was 
not till the death of his mother (née Lytton), in 
1844, that Bulwer added her maiden name to 
his own, and. succeeded to her old inheritance 
of Knebworth. 

One cannot agree with a critic who speaks 
of the Poet-Laureate as having smuggled 
himself into the affections of England’s 
sons and daughters; or who describes his 
lines on the opening of the Exhibition of 1862 
as the result of being “ called upon for another 
job.” This style of writing is objection- 
able, and we caunot say otherwise of some of 
the Latin quotations, which Mr. Smith kindly 
translates. There is one, indeed, which he 
leaves uninterpreted; but there is good reason 
for it, as it is here printed: “Hee olim 
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memirisse juvabit.” As for reverence towards a | the end of the Council of Constance ; 
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great poet, Mr. Smith shows what his feelings | from 1418 to the Fifth Council of the Lateran 


are by speaking of the author of ‘ Endymion’ 
as Johnny Keats, and of the author of ‘The 
Deserted Village’ as “ Goldy.” His reasoning 
is quite as bad as anything else in his book. 
** Persons fed on Rowe, and Watts, and Pope 
would place Rowe, for instance, superior to 
Tennyson.” Why a man must be fed on 
Watts and Pope, in conjunction with Rowe, 
in order to make them prefer Rowe to Mr. 
Tennyson, is probably more than Mr. Smith 
himself could explain. Had he himself been 
better fed upon Pope, he would not have 
misquoted the author of ‘The Dunciad’ as he 
does. “The ‘endless line,’” says Mr. Smith, 
“is an epithet that Pope has enduringly 
fixed to the name of the industrious versifier, 
who was one of those who were— 

Sleepless themselves to give others sleep.” 
What Pope said was— 

While pensive poets painful vigils keep, 

Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep. 

Mr. Smith is quite as difficult to follow 
when he describes Eugene Aram:— “A 
very carefully-drawn character is that of the 
schoolmaster in Lord Lytton’s family.” This 
is quite a new fact, and, considering that 
Aram was hanged in the year 1759, and Lord 
Lytton was not born till 1805, we are in- 
clined to disbelieve it. 

But enough of Mr. Smith. We give him 
credit for good intentions ; but he is utterly 
incompetent for the task he has undertaken. 
We advise him to study profoundly Pope’s 
‘Essay on Criticism,’ get it less by rote than 
by heart and head, and never to presume to 
speak of poets till he has got rid of his irre- 
verent showman’s tones and phraseology. Such 
a book as this seems to us to be, at least, an 
impertinent mistake. But mistakes may be 
amended, and if Mr. Smith will follow our 
advice never to touch a noble theme till he 
has a consciousness of its noble character, he 
may write something worth reading,—before 
the millennium. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
History of the Christian Church. 
Robertson, M.A. Vol. 


By James C. 


IV., A.D. 1308—1517. 


(Murray.) 
Mr. Rosertson has published the fourth and last 
volume of his Ecclesia history, reaching down 





stical 








to the eve of the Reformation. From the issue 
of the previous volumes, at different intervals, the 


, 
public have had time to judge of the character 
and value of his work. He is a laborious and 
careful writer. Having mastered the sources and 
gathered materials, he arranges his descriptions 
in a clear, methodical style, enabling the reader 
to follow the course of events without embarrass- 
ment or difficulty. The ‘History’ is highly credit- 
able to the learning and abilities of the author. 
It is more solid than that of Waddington, more 
accurate, comprehensive, and satisfactory. It is 
true that it is not free from heaviness, and that 
the diction is neither lively nor vigorous ; but the 
meaning is plain, and the author’s descriptions are 
those of a man who has searched honestly, and 





faithfully reported his sentiments respecting 
events and actors. Mr. Robertson leaves a 


favourable impression on the mind as a judicious 
historian, without prejudices, and anxious to 
deal justly with those whom he passes under 
review. He is free from extravagance and para- 
dox; sensible rather acute; able rather 
than philosophical. The present volume contains 
Books VII. and VIII, the former embracing the 
period fr the death of Boniface the Eighth to 


than 
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the latter, 


Interesting men and events are contained in jg. 
Wycliffe, Huss, Jerome of Prague, the Mysticg, 
Savonarola, Lollardism, Wessel, Reuchlin, Erasmyg 
Leo the Tenth, &c. We regret to see that he js 
unacquainted with Gritz’s ‘History of the Jews’ 
which would have been of much use in the ag. 
counts of the treatment of that people; and tha 
he does not know Geiger’s ‘Life of Reuchlip’ 
But he has availed himself of the valuable laboyy 
of Shirley and Lechler as to Wycliffe, and perceived 
the unscholarly blunderings of Dr. Vaughan about 
this eminent precursor of the Reformation, The 
volume is not free from mistakes. It makes 
Reuchlin to have been born in 1465, instead of 
1455 ; and to have died in 1521, instead of 1529 


Grammatical Analysis of the Hebrew Psalter. By 

Joana Julia Greswell. (Oxford, Parker & Co) 
Miss GRESWELU has written a useful work on the 
Psalter, designed to facilitate the study of that 
important portion of Holy Scripture. Those begin. 
ning to learn Hebrew will find it a great help; 
the words in each successive psalm being analyzed 
and explained in English. The book resembles 
Bythner’s ‘ Lyra,’ to which, however, it is superior, 
An index of words at the end, with the places in 
which they occur, adds considerably to the value 
of the work. Having carefully examined the 
volume, we recommend it to students desirous of 
learning the Janguage in which the Jewish Scrip. 
tures are written. lts accuracy chiefly depends o 
the authorities followed, the Lexicons of Gesenius 
and Furst ; as well as on the critical commentaries 
consulted. The weakest parts are the short intro- 
ductory remarks at the beginning of the successive 
psahns. These are often incorrect, violating to 
the first principle of interpretation. The author 
should not have meddled with the difficult topics 
of date, writer, and subject. She asserts, for 
instance, that the marriage of Christ and his 
Church is prefigured in the forty-fifth psalm under 
the type of the nuptials of a Jewish king, which 
is an arbitrary assumption. Of the seventy-second 
it is affirmed that it is “ of course” prophetic a 
the Messiah, which it is not. Among the books 
used, she has consulted Horsley’s, Coleman’s, and 
Jebb’s, which could render no assistance, but 
might rather mislead. It is strange that the 
translation made by the “four friends” was not 
consulted, since it is the best in English, as far as 
the true sense of the original is concerned. Among 
the mistakes we may refer to the statement that 
oy cities is the plural of wy, not ry ; but Tholuck 
himself once said the same in the presence of Gese- 
nius, which furnished the great master of Hebrew, 
and some of his colleagues in the University of 
Halle, with matter for a severe joke upon the 
knowledge of his fellow-professor. As a book for 
beginners, the ‘Grammatical Analysis’ deserves a 
word of praise; and we trust that the labouw 
spent upon it will be rewarded by an extensive 
circulation. 


The Words of the New Testament, as altered w 
Transmission and ascertained by Modern Crt 
ticism, for Popular Use. By the Rev. W. 
Milligan, D.D., and the Rev. A. Roberts, D.D. 
- (Edinburgh, Clark.) 

Tuis volume is intended te mect the wants of 

intelligent men who know little of the objects, 

methods, or achievements of sacred criticism, It 
is meant for general readers, not for scholars; and 
is divided into three parts, styled “‘ Facts,” ‘ Mode 
of Dealing with the Facts,” “ Results.” The design 
of the compilers is to zhow the effects of modem 
criticism in altering important readings of the New 
Testament from the received text. Of course, the 
persons for whom the book is intended will be 
dependent on the statements made as to-the changes 
required; and as all critics are not agreed upon 
such changes, it becomes a matter of uncertainty 
which to follow. The first two parts of the book 

might have been well omitted. Descriptions 0 

ancient MSS. and versi re useless to the class 

the volume had heen 
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limited to Part III., without the first chapter, it 
would have had no superfluous matter. The main 
int for consideration is, are the editors to be 
relied upon in their determination of the original 
words of the New Testament? Is it wiser for 
them to select out of the various readings what 
they think the true ones; or to take the best text 
of the best textual critic, and translate it for the 
English reader? The latter course would have 
been a wiser one than that which is followed. As 
a rule, they prefer the most ancient readings, and 
this is to be commended ; but in taking internal 
considerations into account, by which readings are 
often modified, they do not appear to be judicious. 
Neither their learning nor their accuracy is trust- 
worthy. Thus they identify the Clement mentioned 
in the Epistle to the Philippians with the Clement 
supposed to have written the letter to the Corinth- 
jans, and inform the reader that the great object of 
St. John’s Gospel is “to set forth the glory of the 
Redeemer, to present him to us in his single and 
unapproachable majesty as the Giver of all good.” 
In John i. 18, they settle the original reading 
as “the only-begotten God”; and, in Acts xx. 28, 
“the Church of God which He hath purchased 
with His own blood.” Both are rightly rejected by 
Tischendorf. Characteristic readings undoubtedly 
original are omitted, as in John vi. 71, where we 
ought to have, “Judas son of Simon Iscariot.” 
So, too, the right text in John vii. 50 is passed 
over. In John viii. 38, for the words “that which 
ye have seen with your father” should be substi- 
tuted “the things which ye heard from the Father”; 
but this is unnoticed by the authors. Nor is it 
clear that the difficult expression, devreporpary, 
in Luke vi. 1, should yield to the easier one and be 
discarded. Et does not seem an addition, and, 
being difficult, ought to be retained, as it is by 
Tischendorf. On the whole, it cannot be said that 
the words of the New Testament, as ascertained 
by the best criticism, are given in the volume. 
The writers are scarcely competent, else they would 
not quote the recensions of the old Latin version 
as so many versions, nor repeat the old assertion 
that Ulfilas’s Arianism appears in his version of 
Philippians ii. 6, after Massmann’s contrary 
opinion. But they are loose in their statements, 
making the Gothic bishop go to Constantinople in 
388, whereas he died a.p. 383. We regret that 
a book for the people on New Testament criticism 
should have been undertaken with so poor a know- 
ledge of the subject. Orthodox belief is more 
apparent in it than critical impartiality or ability. 


The Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians 
according to the Benedictine Text, with an 
Account of his Life. By W. Bright, D.D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

As the Athanasian creed is tenaciously advocated 

by a party in the Anglican Church who regard it 

as a bulwark of the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and predict disastrous heresies as the legi- 
timate consequence of its removal from the Prayer 

Book, the season has seemed to one of them oppor- 

tune for editing anew the orations of Athanasius 

against the Arians. Prof. Bright’s edition of the 

Greek text is neat, accurate, and useful. Besides 

prefixing a brief analysis of each oration, he has 

added a good index; and narrated the life of the 

Archbishop of Alexandria in an introduction of 

hinety-eight pages, giving an excellent summary 

of the events which compose the earthly career of 
aman who has exerted lasting influence upon the 
theology of after times. Athanasius had great 
abilities and great energy. He laboured and suf- 
fered for the truth as he conceived it. We do 
not concur in the excessive eulogies pronounced 
upon him by Gregory Nazianzen, Dr. Newman, 
and Prof. Bright ; nor should we be disposed to 
consider the services he rendered to the truth so 
valuable as they do, for the intreduction of tech- 
nical terms and metaphysical distinctions into 
theology, especially into the nature of the Godhead, 
has bred quarrels unfavourable to the spread of 
teligion. The Homoousian controversy gave rise 
to disputes, persecutions, plots, and intrigues that 
embittered men’s minds, turning them away from 












the peaceable fruits of righteousness to party 
polemics. The merits of Athanasius as a contro- 
versial theologian are high. The Nicene creed is 
largely the result of his exertions against error. 
Earnest, sincere, influential, power-loving, he main- 
tained a good character amid all the changes of 
his chequered life, and adhered with unfailing 
fidelity to the doctrine he had espoused. He is 
the foremost champion of Trinitarianism against 
Arianism. He saw clearly the importance of a 
correct belief as to the person and nature of Christ ; 
and formulated it in peculiar terms which are still 
a precious portion of traditional theology. Prof. 
Bright has given a lucid review of his life and 
labours, judging him very much as Dr. Newman 
did before him. He looks upon him as next to 
the apostles in securing the principal truths of 
Christianity to the world; and vindicates almost 
all his actions. Since the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture entered upon its modern phase,—the gramma- 
tico-historical one, and the text is better under- 
stood by the aid of good lexicons and grammars,— 
several arguments of Athanasius appear less cogent ; 
but he built up a creed that has left its impress on 
intellects equal to his own. Didactic rather than 
exegetical, more dogmatic than biblical, he reduced 
the whole of Christianity to one doctrine, that is, 
the Divinity of Christ. Whoever wishes to know 
the method and nature of his reasoning cannot do 
better than peruse the pages of this compact 
edition of the Orations, for which students of eccle- 
siastical history have to thank the Oxford Professor. 
Tn the history of the past they will see the disputes 
of men to whom an objective faith appeared in 
excessive disproportion to the subjective, the 
letter to the spirit, the church to the individual. 


Biblischer Commentar weber die poctischen Biicher 
des alten Testaments. Von Franz Delitzsch, Das 
Salomonische Spruchbuch. (D. Nutt.) 


Pror. Detitzscn, not deterred by the fact that 
two masters of Hebrew literature, Ewald and 
Hitzig, have published commentaries on the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, has issued a new volume on 
that book, consisting of about 550 pages octavo. 
As the Proverbs are beset with great difficulties, 
both in text and meaning, we do not regret 
the appearance of another attempt to explain 
them; though the learned Professor is too 
diffuse, and has not yet arrived at the happy art 
of condensation which characterizes the masterly 
Handbook of De Wette on the New Testament. 
We are glad to see that he has given much atten- 
tion to the variations of the LX.X. from the Hebrew 
text ; and has even printed the proverbs peculiar 
to the Greek version in an appendix, with a 
Hebrew translation opposite. Delitzsch possesses 
considerable scholarship, and much ingenuity. 
He has consulted Jewish commentaries overlooked 
by or unknown to his German predecessors in the 
same department, and has tried throughout to 
produce a satisfactory exposition of the book. No 
scholar can safely neglect his exegetical labours ; 
though he often makes the original writers express 
sentiments which they did not intend, and intro- 
duces novelties that cannot be approved. Neither 
his learning nor his judgment is of the highest 
order ; and he cannot supersede Ewald or Hitzig ; 
but he furnishes occasional hints which supplement 
and correct his illustrious fellow-labourers. With 
Ewald he holds, and rightly so, in opposition to 
Hitzig, that the introductory division, i, 6B—ix. 18, 
is later than the following portions. He explains 
viii. 22, &e., of wisdom personified ; and concludes 
that the exricev of the LXX. (created) is a proper 
translation of the Hebrew word, rather than the 
extnoato (possessed) of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, The last clause of xxx. 19 is correctly 
explained, but with unnecessary minuteness. 
Throughout there is a superfluous comparison of 
Arabic words. Remarks belonging to Hebrew lexi- 
cons, which are fouud as well in Gesenius, might 
have been spared. Deliizsch is not out of his pro- 
vince in attempting to correct the lexicons; but 
he need not restate what is in Gesenius, nor refute 
Schultens, from whom the lexicographer had already 
departed, as in mmby. A fair example of his method 


may be found in the copious remarks on xxx. 1, 
which occupy nearly ten pages. The verse is con- 
fessedly difficult, and little is added to what 
Mihlau has said. The meaning which Delitzsch 
assigns to the first clause is, Words of Agur, son of 
Jakeh, of the stem of Massa instead of Miihlau’s 
King of Massa. He has been influenced by 
Wetzstein’s objections. Our author resembles 
Hitzig in acuteness, but is inferior in: originality 
and minute mastery of Hebrew. He falls behind 
Ewald in judgment and impartiality. His books 
are commonly too bulky; but he is a laborious 
commentator, far above his fellow-worker Keil in 
knowledge and fairness. Both write too fast and 
too much, especially the latter ; and their conjoint 
commentary cannot claim the high place belong- 
ing to Hitzig’s ‘ Exegetisches Handbuch.’ 


Studies on the Complutensian Polyglot. 
Delitzsch. 


WE regret that Prof. Delitzsch turns aside from 
the Old Testament to matters belonging to the 
textual criticism of the New. In the former he is 
at home, whatever be thought of his judgment or 
conclusions ; in the latter he has to learn. The 
programme before us has an English title-page and 
preface, but it is in German. The preface reads 
somewhat strangely to us in England. We know 
more of persons and things referred to than the 
German Professor, who should be a little more 
discriminative. The programme goes over ground 
that has been already examined with tolerable 
accuracy and minuteness, and little is added to 
what is already known. What use is there for 
repeating the story of the rockets, supposed to 
have been made out of the MSS. used in the Com- 
plutensian edition, which was told at sufficient 
length, and shown, on the testimony of Dr. Thom- 
son, to have been unfounded as far as the Com- 
plutensian MSS. are concerned, in Dr. Davidson’s 
treatise on Biblical Criticism? What need to 
repeat the particulars of the controversy between 
Semler and Goeze, or to introduce again the 
Velesian readings which Marsh satisfactorily 
settled ? In quoting the words of Erasmus’s first 
edition, which are embodied in the received text, 
Rev. iii. 5, is not correctly given, €x BiBAov (wis 
Kat eLopooyjropat TO dvopa avTov. Erasmus 
has éx BiBAov ris fwijs, «7.4. The programme 
before us contains little that is of value. As the 
author himself intimates, it is negative in its results. 
If he can make any positive contribution to the 
textual criticism of the Greek Testament, as he 
believes, he should produce it. But it must be 
something better than the present brochure, in 
which he offers nothing of importance to English 
scholars except what they know already. And 
some of his statements are curious, It is hardly 
in good taste to publish pieces of English letters 
addressed to himself, with encomiastic epithets 
applied to their writers. The Professor should 
acquaint himself with what has been done here in 
the department he writes about; for he is ignorant 
of various publications which he should consult. 


By Prof. 


The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana, and 
the Indian Embassies to Rome, from the Reign 
of Augustus to the Death of Justinian. By O. 
De Beauvoir Priaulx. (Quaritch.) 

Tue essays contained in Mr. Priaulx’s volume are 

taken from the Journals of the Asiatic Society, 

and republished in a more correct form. Wishing 
to supply their omissions and correct their faults, 
the author has made of them a separate volume. 

There is abundant evidence of research in the 

papers. Out of a wide field the author has gleaned 

what he thought to be pertinent. He has brought 
together scattered notices, arranged them in their 
proper places, and extracted from them whatever 
information they contribute to the general subject. 

Yonnexion with India is the leading motive that 

influences the writer’s choice. Philostratus’s life 

of Apollonius yields up all that concergs the 
travels in India; but the author doubts whether 
the sage ever visited that country, believing that 





Darius did not accompany him, but fabricated the 
journal of which Philostratus speaks. In giving 
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the Indian embassy to Augustus, spoken of by 
Nicolaus Damascenus, and preserved by Strabo, 
the author criticizes Lassen’s removal of the diffi- 
culties inherent in it, and resolves it into what 
appears to be a probable, though unsatisfactory, 
story. The second embassy to Rome under 
Claudius, as told by Pliny, is next examined. 
After this Sinhalese embassy, four only have been 
noticed by historians, to the death of Justinian, 
A.D. 565. Discoursing of these, the author illus- 
trates the intercourse between Rome and India, 
the state of Palmyra and Alexandria, the travels 
of Cosmas Indicopleustes, and the analogy between 
Buddhism and Christianity. The volume offers 
few attractions to the ordinary reader, for its 
details are dry, and the author does not set them 
in the most agreeable light. Intent on fulness 
and accuracy of detail, he does not dwell on bright 
spots. The work of Reinaud, entitled ‘ Relations 
Politiques et Commerciales de Empire Romain 
avec |’ Asie Orientale,’ relates to the same subject, 
and is more extensive. The standpoints of the 
authors indeed are not the same; but it is inter- 
esting to compare their different results. The 
Frenchman sees the Roman empire everywhere ; 
the Englishman puts himself in the Hindu’s place, 
and supposes that the mighty empire of the West 
had little influence over the policy of the far 
eastern princes. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. James WY LD has just published a Map of 
the British Possessions on the Gold Coast and the 
Territories of Ashanti and Funtee, which, however 
praiseworthy in intention, is, we fear, not based on 
sufficiently authentic data to meet fully the demand 
for information on the subject which now most 
engrosses the public mind. In fact, there are not 
sufficient materials for the construction of a map 
much better than that of the late Mr. John Arrow- 
smith, which appears to form the basis of the 
present one. ‘hose recently sent home from 
Africa,—such as the one given in the Blue-Book on 
the Gold Coast, published by order of the House 


of Commons on June 30th last,—are merely rough | 


sketches not to be depended on; and, indeed, 
our only real authority is Bowdich’s ‘Mission to 
Ashantee,’ published by Mr. John Murray as long 
ago as 1829, although the map, by Walker, which 
accompanies the work, is far from corresponding 
to the author's description in the text. From 
the haste with which the present map seems 
to have been brought out, it contains several of 
the patent errors of former maps. For example, 
the “ Crobo Hills” are laid down altogether too near 
the coast, though, at the same time, there is shown 
a “Krobo Mount,” further inland, near Pong, 
on the river Volta, which is nearly in the right 
place. This latter has keen taken, directly or 
indirectly, from the map of the German mission- 
aries, Locher and Plessing, in 1555, which also 
seems to be Mr. Wyld’s authority for the course of 
the river Volta. The orthography of the map is 
very loose. We find written Ashanti, Fantee, 
Coomassie. Surely the spelling of the last syllable 
of all these names should be the same? 

The Atlantic to the Pacific, by Mr. Lester, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans, is a guide-book to 
the Pacific Railroad and to the Yosemite Valley. 
We cannot recommend it. A good map, read by 
the conversation of the passengers, is the best 
guide to the railway, and some of the Californian 
works are far better for the Californian scenery. 

In a volume called Histoire de la Poste aux 
Lettres, par Arthur de Rothschild, of which the 
London publishers are Messrs. Dulau & Co., the 
author devotes so much space to the history of the 
Roman post and of the post of the Middle Ages in 
France, that he leaves himself but little space to 
deal with the most interesting portions of his sub- 
ject. The history of the post-office is not anecdoti- 


cally treated, and yet the author has not succeeded 
in producing a book of any scientific value. 
Reavers will be anxious to see M. Alexandre 
Dumas’s preface to M. Bacharach’s translation of 
It is published by 


Goethes Faust into French, 








Michel Lévy Fiéres, and sold in London by Messrs. 
Dulau& Co. The preface is a singularly conceited 
judgment passed upon Goethe by a writer who 
confessedly knows no German, and who has read 
‘Faust’ only in French translations, in which all 
but the mere story is lost. It is amusing like every- 
thing, or almost everything, for we cannot forget 
the ‘ Femme de Claude,’ that M. Alexandre Dumas 
writes, and is composed of dissertations, in his 
usual style, upon questions such as “Can genius 
truly love ?”—‘‘ When Goethe wrote the spinning- 
song was he thinking of Lili or of Frederica ?” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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PAPERS OF SIR KENELM DIGBY. 

Liverpool, Sept. 1873, 

A sHorT account of some papers, which once 

belonged to Sir Kenelm Digby, and which haye 

descended from his family to mine, may, probably 

have an interest for the readers of the Atheneum, 

These papers are chiefly poems, and most of them 

refer to the celebrated and beautiful Venetia Lady 

Digby (or Lady Venetia Digby, as she is always 

called), Sir Kenelm’s wife, and daughter of Sir 
Edward Stanley. 


1. “A picture of the body of the Lady ‘“ 
Digby by Ben Johnson.” (sic.) 

This MS. (respecting which I wrote to Notes and 
Queries in 1851) must, I think, be a copy, though 
it is in an early handwriting. There are one or two 
very slight verbal alterations from the printed 
version. 

2. “The picture of the minde of the Lady 
Venetia 
A (sic) Digby by Ben Johnson.” 

This is in the same handwriting, and is also 
apparently a copy. In stanza 12, we read—* And 
sunke in clay here,” with “ stucke” (the usual 
reading) given in the margin. In stanza 16, the 
MS. reads—“ A neste of spices oders gummes,” 
instead of “ A nest of odorous spice and gums.” 

3. Two poems in the sama handwriting, one 
beginning—“ You wormes (my rivalls) whiles she 
was alive.” 

This poem I communicated to No. 80 of Series I. 
of Notes and Queries, and in No. 85 Mr. Bem- 
hard Smith identifies it as a poem of Beaumont’s, 
being part of ‘An Elegy on the Lady Markham, 
This, however, is possibly a matter of doubt. In 
Collier’s ‘ Bibliographical Catalogue of Early Eng- 
lish Literature, he speaks of a “fraudulent 
edition” of Beaumont’s poems, in which, among 
other things, is this ‘Elegy on the Lady Mark- 
ham,’ and he evidently believes that Beaumont 
never wrote this poem. 

The same MS. also contains a poem, called ‘The 
Houre Glasse, which is certainly Ben Jonson’s; 
so that I am inclined to think ‘You wormes (my 
rivalls)’ may be his also. 

4, A MS., in an entirely different hand, headed 
“The Lord Marquis Buckingham to his Lady 
from Spaine.” This seems to be an extract from 
one of Buckingham’s letters, and may possibly be 
unpublished. After it is a memorandum,—* Com- 
aundement was given that uppon Tuesday night 
great store of Bonefires should be made through- 
out London, in every street.” 

Then follows a curious poem, which I contri- 
buted to No. 63 of Series I. of Notes and Queries. 
It refers to the Spanish tour, and begins,— 

What sodaine change has dark't of late 

The glory of the Arcadian state ? 
When I then printed it, I believed it to be un- 
known. I have since found, however, in D’Israeli’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature,’ article “Charles the 
First,”—“ King James wrote a poem on this expe- 
dition [to Spain], of which the first and last verses 
are as follow. A copy is preserved among the 
Rawlinson MSS., Bodleian Library.” D’Israeli 
then subjoins two stanzas of the poem. 

5. A poem, “Shall I like an hermett dwell.” 

This is probably a copy. The author is, I rather 
think, Sir Walter Raleigh, but of this I am not 
certain. The sentiment and the refrain, ‘‘ What 
care I for whome shee be,” closely resemble those 
in Wither’s “Shall I wasting in despair.” 

6. A poem, evidently autograph, addressed “ To 
the right wor! and truly noble St Kellam Digbey, 
Knight.” It is signed “The affectionate admirer 
of your virtues, Henry Gower.” It begins— 

Thy courtly eare lend to my rustique straine. 
It consists of nineteen stanzas of three lines each. 
Has it ever been published? and what is known of 
Henry Gower ? 

7. A sonnet, beginning— 

To vew thy beautie well if thou be wise, 

Com not to gaze upon this glasse of thine. 
I have no means of knowing whether this is an 
original autograph or a copy, nor do I recognize 


the author. 
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g, An undoubted autograph (signed) of Thomas 
Randolfe. “An Elegie on the most beauteous 
: as” ge weep oe 
and virtuous lady, the Lady Venetia Digby,” with 
the epitaph. This is published among Randolph’s 
poems. : s : 

9, An acrostic, unsigned, “To the most fair and 
yirtuous Gentlewoman, Mrs. V.S.” It begins— 

V. Unmach’t for beauty, chaster than the ayre, 
and contains the name “ Venetia Stanley.” 

10. A poem, also unsigned, entitled ‘A breef 
and mystical description of the fayre and statelye 
Venetia.’ It concludes— 

Faire rare Venetia Stanley, still, still flourish, 
All valiant harts and vertuous hopes to norish. 
Venetia Stanly, 
Stay an il event. 
This paper is endorsed “G, K. to V. S.” 

11. A long poem, ‘ An elegie in remembrance of 
the Lady Venecia Digby,’ signed “A. Townshend, 
Jn.” This, like 9 and 10, is apparently the original 
autograph. The first lines ran— 

What travelers of machles Venice say 
Is true of this admyr’d Venecia. 

12. A letter, or perhaps draft of a letter, 
from Sir Kenelm Digby “to the fairest % (sic) 
most generous and heroicke* lady M*™ V. S.” 
This letter, of which the signature is missing, is 
endorsed “The dedication of Amyntas.” 

13. Translation of ‘ Pastor Fido,’ act ii. sc. 5, 
in Sir K. Digby’s handwriting, and signed “ Ken. 
Digby.” This begins— 

Oh, deare and blessed woods, 
And you solitarie and silent horrors. 
14. Poem, also in Sir K. Digby’s handwriting, 
My thoughts and holy meditations, 
Shall henceforth be my recreations, &c. 
15, Another poem in the same handwriting. 
This poem, which is of considerable length, begins— 
Buried in the shades of horrid night, 
My vexed soule doth groane, exil’d from light ; 
And gastly dreames 
Are now the sad theames 
That my frighted fancy feedes it selfe withall. 

16. Two more poems in Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
writing, “Lowe in a vale there sate a shep- 
heardess,” and, “ Like as smelles or odors of 
delight.” 

It would be a great kindness if any of your 
readers, more versed than I am in the literature of 
that period, could tell me which of these poems 
are already in print. Henry A. Brien. 





THE ‘ITINERARIUM RICARDI PRIMI,’ 

No man can rejoice more heartily than I in any 
discovery that may throw light on the authorship 
of a work which afforded me so much pleasant 
employment as the ‘Itinerarium Regis Ricardi,’ 
The recent discovery of the French poem of 
Ambroise on the Third Crusade is a real boon to 
historical students. Perhaps you will allow me 
to say this much in reference to my edition of the 
Latin work. 

My Preface to the ‘Itinerarium’ contains, 
among many other topics, an investigation of the 
question whether the Latin work was or was not 
translated from a French original. The authority 
for that statement was not Trivet, who distinctly 
says that Richard the Canon wrote both in prose 
and verse on the subject, but the anonymous 
writer of a ‘Chronicon Terre Sanctz,’ which has 
been attributed, without any grounds whatever, 
to the historian, Ralph of Coggeshall. In working 





out the question of authorship, I was led, by what ! 


still seem to me to be sound arguments, to the 
conclusion that the Latin was an original work. 
The writer, in the Prologue, distinctly affirms that 
he was an eye-witness of the events he records; 
and I was also convinced by the style of the work 
that it was not what is commonly understood by 
atranslation. I endeavoured to account for the 
statement of the anonymous author by the suppo- 
sition that he had seen a French work on the same 
subject, from which he supposed the ‘ Itinerarium ’ 
to have been drawn; but that he was mistaken 
in supposing it to be a translation I confidently 
argued from the internal evidence. 





* These words in italics are struck through with a pen in 
the manuscript. 


XUM 





The Vatican MS., which has now come to light, 
is, no doubt, the French poem from which the 
‘Itinerarium’ was supposed to have been trans- 
lated. That the translation is not what we com- 
monly understand by the term is clear from the 
specimen which I have seen of the Vatican MS. 
When we see the whole work we shall be able to 
estimate the correctness of the statement of the 
‘Chronicon Terre Sanctx.’ In the mean time, 
allow me to say that I have distinctly allowed the 
uncertainty of the authorship of the ‘ Itinerarium,’ 
and have not claimed it peremptorily either for 
Richard the Canon or for any Englishman. 

I was clearly mistaken in supposing that no 
such work as this of Ambroise was now in ex- 
istence. I am therefore in a position to warn 
students against committing themselves to a 
positive conclusion as to the ‘Itinerarium’ before 
they have seen the work now promised us by 
MM. Paris and Monod. Witiam Srusss, 








Literary Gossip. 

WE understand Mr. Maclehose, publisher 
to the University of Glasgow, has in tlie press 
a new poem by the author of ‘ Olrig Grange,’ 
and also a new and greatly enlarged edition 
of ‘The Poems of David Gray,’ which Mr. 
Sheriff Bell has undertaken to see through 
the press. 

Miss Brappon’s next novel will be pub- 
lished early in October, and will be entitled 
‘Lucius Davoren ; or, Publicans and Sinners.’ 
The new work will appear simultaneously in 
France, Germany, America, and England. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons will publish 
in the course of the autumn, a new poem, by 
Mr. Alfred Austin, entitled ‘Rome or Death,’ 
which is, in effect, a continuation of ‘ Ma- 
donna’s Child,’ and will form the third canto 
of ‘The Human Tragedy.’ 

Mr. BayLe BERNARD, who is editing the 
Life and Remains of Samuel Lover, will, we are 
requested to state, be very much obliged by 
the loan of any letters written by him. They 
will be duly acknowledged and faithfully 
returned, and should be sent to Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, 156, Belsize Road, St. John’s Wood. 

A CONTEMPORARY has spread the report 
that the memorial to the late Charles Knight 
is to consist of a free public library for London. 
This is not correct. What form the memorial 
is to take is a question that cannot be decided 
till a meeting of the subscribers has been held, 
and they have not yet been called together. 
500/. has been already collected. 

THE author of ‘Aspromonte, and other 
Poems,’ published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., which was favourably noticed in the 
Atheneum on its appearance, is about to 
publish, through Messrs. H. 8. King & Co.,, 
another volume of poetry, entitled ‘The Dis- 
ciples.’ The work was commenced at the 
express instance of Mazzini, and commemorates 
some of his associates and fellow-workers, 
men who looked up to him as their master- 
teacher. The author enjoyed the privilege of 
Mazzini’s friendship, and the first part of this 
work was on its way to the Italian patriot 
when tidings reached this country that he had 
passed away from earth. Mr. W. Davies, the 
author of ‘The Pilgrimage of the Tiber,’ has 
a volume of poems in the press, called ‘The 
Shepherd’s Garden.’ 

Some of Sir Frederic Madden’s books, with 
annotations in MS., have been secured for the 
English Dialect Society. Amongst them are 
two copies of ‘Grose’s Provincial Glossary,’ 





second edition, with very copious annotations 
by Dr. Curry, Mr. Samuel Pegge, Mr. Richard 
Hole, and Sir Frederic Madden. Another 
interesting volume is in the handwriting 
of the Rev. S. Pegge, and contains a large 
number of words peculiar to Kent and Derby- 
shire. The re-arrangement and re-transcription 
of these MSS. will be a work of considerable 
time and labour, but they will certainly repay 
the trouble taken. One of Dr. Pegge’s Glos- 
saries of “Kenticisms” is dated 1735, and 
apparently contains several words not easily 
found elsewhere. They are not arranged in 
much order, but this does not detract from the 
value of the materials they supply. 

Tur chief attraction offered by the Par- 
liamentary Papers published during August, 
the list of which is just printed, is No. 1 of 
Reports on the Production of Tea in Japan, 
illustrated by a native artist. Some time ago 
we called attention to a Report on the Manu- 
facture of Paper, illustrated in a similar 
manner. This addition to our Blue-Book 
literature deserves grateful mention. The 
Bills included in this list (No. 8) are only two. 
The Reports and Papers are fifty-one; the 
Papers by Command, twenty-four. Among 
the last is the evidence to the Fourth Report 
of the Rivers’ Pollution Commission, relating 
to the rivers of Scotland; a Return of the 
Capital of the several Railway Companies for 
the Year 1872; and the Third Report of the 
Royal Commission for Scientific Instruction 
and the Advancement of Science. Among 
the Reports and Papers is the Report and 
Evidence as to the Dearness and Scarcity 
of Coal. In ominous juxtaposition to this 
Report is a Return of the Number of Deaths 
from Starvation in the Metropolitan District 
during the Year 1872. 

Mr. T. H. Jamison, of the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, has in the press a memoir 
of the old poet, Alexander Barclay, which is 
to be prefixed to the new edition of that 
writer's translation of Brandt's ‘Stultifera 
Navis,’ the Ship of Fooles. 

M. L. E. CHarBonneat, Bishop of Jassen 
in partibus, and Apostolic-Vicar of Maissour, 
died, in June !ast, at Bangalore (India). He 
published, in 1859, a Latin-Kanara Dictionary, 
and several other works in Tamil and Kanara. 
He had established in Bangalore a printing- 
office, from which several religious books, dic- 
tionaries, and grammars in the various dialects 
of the country were issued. 

TuE well-known bibliographer, M. G. Brunet, 
has in the press a book, ‘Sur la Reliure des 
Livres, et sur les Collections de quelques Biblio- 
philes.’ 

Puritonocy has lost an earnest local culti- 
vator in the Rev. Dr. Bannister, the vicar of 
St. Day, in Cornwall. His vocabulary of the 
names of places in Cornwall is well known. 
The Glossary upon which he has been for 
many years engaged is, we hope, sufficiently 
advanced for publication. 

A REPRINT has been issued of a small 
volume of poetry in the Buchan dialect, con- 
taining ‘The Yule Feast,’ and other poems. 
It has been published in Aberdeen, where 
its author, William Beattie, resided; and is 
reprinted from the original edition, which 
appeared in 1813. Buchan is a romantic dis- 
trict in the north-eastern part of Aberdeenshire. 


Tue Madrid publishers, Medina y Navarro, 
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have just issued the first volume of a new 
translation of the complete works of Shak- 
speare. It contains a prologo by Juan Valera 
and an essay on the genius of Shakspeare, by 
the translator of the text. ‘Othello’ and 
‘Much Ado about Nothing’ are included in 
the first volume. The second, shortly to be 
issued, will contain ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘As You Like It.’ The price of each volume, 
well printed and on good paper, is about two 
shillings. 








SCIENCE 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Tue attendance of members in this department 
of Section D, and the value and importance of the 
list of papers which have been received by the 
secretaries, are a hopeful sign for the future of 

hysiology in this country. The department, with 
Prof. Rutherford as its chairman, sat on Thursday 
for a couple of hours only, the morning having 
been occupied with the admirable address of Prof. 
Allman, and the personal disquisition of Dr. Bed- 
doe on Yorkshiremen. Sir Duncan Gibb stated 
that he had examined the cartilages of the larynx 
in several centenarians, and had found that they 
were soft and flexible as in youth, not indurated 
and tough as in most old people. Hence he in- 
ferred that the maintenance of the tissues in a 
state of youthful and healthy activity was a neces- 
sary condition of excessive length of life. Dr. 
Fothergill gave a popular essay on the relations of 
heart and brain, which led to some discussion, the 
main fact elicited being that cerebral activity is 
above all dependent on a vigorous circulation of 
blood in the brain, and consequently on a “ stout 
heart” to propel that blood. Hence the reference 
of many mental qualities to the heart in popular 
Sey is not so incorrect as a critic might be 
ed to suppose. Prof. Rutherford’s address was 
chiefly remarkable for his protest against the still 
current notions of an entity “ vitality,’ which was 
called in to explain such phenomena as the dif- 
ferent properties of the cells of the pancreas and 
salivary gland, which are to the eye so exactly 
alike. He also urged amateur microscopists to 
pass through a proper course of instruction in the 
use of that instrument, and to apply themselves 
to some of the important problems of minute 
structure still requiring solution, instead of 
merely admiring the forms of Diatoms. He 
concluded by alluding to the important experi- 
ments on the brain, begun in Germany by Fritsche 
and Hitzig, and taken up in this country by 
Dr. Ferrier when acting as Prof. Rutherford’s 
assistant, and since carried on independently by 
that gentleman. The necessity for such a protest 
as that made by the Chairman against the doctrine 
of vitality was shown by the position subsequently 
taken up by Dr. Carpenter, who, in a few auto- 
biographical remarks, stated that he had formerly 
propounded and still believed in the doctrine of 
a vital force. Prof. Ferrier, whose paper attracted 
an overwhelming crowd to the library of the 
Church Institute, sketched in a popular way, by 
the aid of a series of diagrams, the anatomy of 
the brain. He then gave an account of the 
result of irritating with an interrupted secondary 
galvanic current particular parts of the cerebral 
convolutions. The experiments had been made 
on more than a hundred animals: dogs, cats, 
rabbits, and monkeys. The pre- 





well-known 
cautions were, of course, taken to spare the animals 
all pain. The result of these experiments was 
that the irritation of a particular spot in the 
cerebral convolution, corresponding in all cases, is 
followed by 2 grasping movement of the fore-limbs ; 
of another, by movements of the vocal organs 
(followed by barking in the dog); of another, by 
wagging of the tail, and so on. The experiments 
tended to establish the fact that there are particular 








| prevent contamination by living germs. 


tracts in the cerebral convolutions which have 


constant and definite relations to particular 
movements such as those above noted; but 


what those relations are precisely Prof. Ferrier’s 
researches do not determine, and it is, perhaps, 
unwise in him to mix at present psychological 
speculation with the statement of these immensely 
interesting and important experimental resulis. 
Prof. Ferrier’s address, which was cx tempore, 
occupied two hours, and the discussion (of a very 
wide and general character) which followed brought 
us on to 3 o'clock, so that the remaining papers 
on cur Friday’s list had to be taken on Saturday 
morning. Three of these related to the movements 
of plants. Mr. A. W. Bennett described the 
contraction of the glands on the leaves of the sun- 
dew, which only occurs when albuminous matter 
comes into contact with their sticky surface, and 
is not excited by mere contact of a foreign body. 
Flies are usually thus caught, and are digested 
and probably assimilated by this curious plant. 
The American sun-dew, or Venus’s fly-trap 
‘Dianzea), was made the subject of experiment by 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson, who explained to the 
Section.how he had demonstrated with the gal- 
vanometer the existence of a constant electric 
current in this leaf, such as is well known to exist 
in other leaves and in animal tissues, especially 
nerves and muscles. He found that when the 
Venus’s fly-trap was caused to contract (which it 
does suddenly when touched), that at the moment 
of contraction the electric current ceased. There 
was what is called in the similar case of a con- 
tracting muscle “a negative variation.” The occur- 
rence of “ Electrotonus” was also ascertained. The 
Chairman explained that Prof. Sanderson’s obser- 
vation had especial value, because the physiologist, 
Hermann of Zurich, denies that the currents 
observed in animal tissues are due to anything 
but the injury of the tissue by cutting, &e. 
The Diana is not injured in any way during 
Prof. Sanderson’s experiment. The movement of 
protoplasm in hairs, from the conceptacle of Fucus, 
was described by Dr. Martin Duncan. The very 
important question of Spontaneous Generation 
was opened by Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s note on 
Huizinga’s experiments. Huizinga is a Dutchman, 
who believes he hasconfirmed Dr. Charlton Bastian’s 
results. Dr. Bastian, it will be remembered, has 
made a series of assertions to the effect that 
Bacteria and other organisms appear in saline and 
vegetable infusions after they have been boiled for 
one or two hours, every precaution being taken to 
Dr. San- 
derson showed that Huizinga had not sufficiently 
heated the fluids employed by him in order to 
destroy all life in them. He took the opportunity 
of publicly declaring that he was not a partisan in 
this question, but that it was a mistake, and one 
which had been made, to suppose that his researches 
supported Dr. Bastian’s views. His results were 
of an exactly opposite tendency. They showed 
that if boiling for as much as one hour were em- 
ployed, no Bacteria would develope in the infusions 
in which Dr. Bastian had said that they invariably 
did; and if in place of prolonged boiling, boiling 
for five minutes under an increased pressure of two 
inches of mercury were employed, the same negative 
result was obtained. Hence, as to the statement 
of matter of fact, Dr. Bastian was proved to be 
inaccurate in the first case, and Huizinga was 
shown not to be justified in the inference that a 
shorter boiling was sufficient to destroy Bacteria, 
or their germs, in the peculiar infusions used by him. 
Mr. Ray Lankester expressed his gratification that 
so eminent an authority as Dr. Sanderson had 
now made it clear what bearing he considered his 
experimental results had on the accuracy of Dr. 
Bastian’s assertions. Mr. Lankester had repeated 
some of Bastian’s experiments, and had found that 
writer's statements to be unfounded. In a paper 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, for May 
last, he in conjunction with Dr. Pode had given 
an account of a series of experiments, with which 
Dr. Sanderson’s Inter results harmonize, and which 
establish the baseless chaz of Dr. Bastian’s 
assertions, 














ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Amone the many Yorkshiremen who listened to 
Dr. Beddoe’s address, and the yet wider circle 
throughout the three Ridings who have since hag 
an opportunity of reading it, there are probably 
few, even of the best informed, who have not 
gained from this sketch a better acquaintance with 
themselves and their forefathers. As to thoge 
members of the Association who were not connected 
with the county, they must have been thankfy} 
to the Chairman of the Anthropological Depart. 
ment for presenting to them so masterly a portrait 
of the people whom they were then visiting, In 
fact, Dr. Beddoe contrived, within the compass of 
half-an-hour’s address, to discuss concisely the 
pre-historic archeology of the county, the history 
of the ethnological elements which have contri- 
buted to form the population, the physical 
characters of the present inhabitants, and, in brief, 
the general anthropology of Yorkshire. 

Archeologists who busy themselves with pre- 
historic antiquities have not been idle in this 
county, as the labours of Canon Greenwell, Mr, 
Mortimer, and Mr. Atkinson, abundantly testify, 
On the wolds and on the hills of Cleveland many 
a barrow has been carefully explored, and every 
yard of ground scanned with eager eye, if haply it 
might yield, in antique urn or arrow-head of flint, 
some scant memorial of their “rude forefathers,” 
And the patient labours of these archeologists 
have met their just reward. 

Going back to pre-historic or non-historic times, 
we may remark that the earliest period recognized 
by the archzeologist, the so-called palzolithic or 
older stone age, is truly a “speechless past” in 
Yorkshire. Relics of this age, so abundant in the 
South of England, are believed to be almost wholly 
wanting within the area in question. But the 
succeeding period, the neolithic or newer stone 
age, when man had learned to polish his rude stone 
implements, is fairly represented in the county; 
whilst the subsequent bronze age has bequeathed 
to us yet more abundant relics. Great numbers 
of these relics have been disinterred by the York- 
shire barrow-openers previously mentioned. 

Two types of barrows, or tumuli, may be recog- 
nized—the one of long ovoid form, the other round. 
Whether the people who buried their dead in 
these two different forms of tumulus were racially 
distinct from each other, is a question on which 
opinion is still divided. Some authorities, whose 
hames command respect, hold that they represent 
two essentially distinct peoples. 

It is believed that the earliest inhabitants of 
Yorkshire, whom we can distinctly recognize, and 
who dwelt here, perhaps, some 3,000 years ago, 
were a people of moderate, or rather short stature, 
with long and narrow heads, who buried their 
dead under long ovoid barrows, and are suspected 
of having indulged in cannibalism. The succeed- 
ing people were tall and stalwart, generally with a 
short broad skull, of considerable capacity and 
development, and with harsh bony features ; they 
buried their dead with or without cremation, in 
round barrows, the interments being sometimes 
accompanied with weapons or ornaments of bronze, 
and yet more frequently with flint arrow-heads. 

The two types of skull, termed provisionally the 
pure long-barrow and the pure round-barrow types, 
find their representatives in Yorkshire even at 
the present day, though the former is extremely 
rare. Can this older type have been Iberian? 

Dr. Beddoe has little hesitation in referring the 
round barrows to the Brigantes and Parisii—the 
two tribes of British Kelts known to have inhabited 
Yorkshire prior to the Roman conquest. 

Cesar, during his invasion of Britain, did not 
come in contact with the Brigantes, and even after 
the second Roman invasion, under Aulus Plautius, 
the northern part of Britain “still remained 
unscathed by Roman war and unnoticed in Roman 
story.” But Tacitus tells us that about a.v. 50, 
Ostorius Scapula, after overthrowing the Iceni, 
suppressed some internal discord among the 
Brigantes, and the subsequent conquest by 
Agricola completely overthrew this tribe. The 
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Roman standard was set up in the province of the 
Brigantes, and Roman camps, roads, and villas, 
arose in all directions. It is an interesting but 
difficult problem to determine what ethnological 
influence was imported by these colonists. Dr. 
Beddoe thinks that this influence has been much 
overrated, and that the Roman occupation was 
somewhat like that of the French in Algeria. It is 
true that roads, houses, and military establishments 
may be constructed, but, were the connexion with 
the mother-country cut off, the influence of the 
colonists on the population would almost disappear 
in the course of a few generations. If the Roman 
influence is to be detected anywhere in the present 
population of Yorkshire, it will probably be in the 
City of York (Eboracum), the “altera Roma,” or 
in the neighbourhood of Catterwick (Cataract- 
onium). 

Of the subsequent Anglian conquest of Yorkshire 
but little can be said. The Anglian type is not well 
distinguished from the Scandinavian, which ulti- 
mately overlaid it. So far as we can judge, from 
skulls found at Lamel Hill, near York, the type of 
the Anglian cranium was not superior to that of the 
ancient Briton. Dr. Beddoe is disposed, though 
with some diffidence, to refer the group of tumuli, 
called the “ Danes’ Graves,” near Driffield, to an 
early Anglian qr Frisian settlement rather than 
to a Danish source. 

Passing now to the Danish conquest, we are 
brought into contact with an ethnological element 
of much importance. From the ninth to the 
eleventh century, great numbers of Norsemen 
settled in Yorkshire, and appear to have soon 
amalgamated with the Angles. The Scandinavian 
element, as seen in the local nomenclature, is irre- 
gularly distributed, the names ending in -by, -toft, 
and -thwaite, being scattered in patches. Cleve- 
land comes out strongly Danish, and Mr. Atkin- 
son has shown that more than four-fifths of the 
local names of that district must be referred to a 
Danish, as distinct from an Anglian, source. 

Yorkshire and parts of the adjacent counties 
were visited with unexampled severity by the 
Norman Conquest. William of Malmesbury tells 
us that the country lay waste, for many years, for 
a length of sixty miles, Yet this does not show 
that any great ethnological change was brought 
about. The new Norman lords, however, brought 
with them foreign retainers, and others settled as 
burgesses in York itself. If vestiges of a Breton 
colony are to be found anywhere in Yorkshire, 
they may be sought among the modern inhabitants 
of Richmond and Gilling. 

Since the time of the Norman Conquest, no 
new ethnological element of any importance has 
been imported into the population. It is true 
that Flemings and Frisians have, at various times, 
settled in considerable numbers in some of the 
Yorkshire towns, cither attracted by opportunity 
of trade, or driven thither by religious persecu- 
tion. But such settlers would have close blood- 
relationship to the people whom they found there, 
and with whom they would readily amalgamate. 

At the present time, three distinct types of 
population may be detected in this county. Prof. 
Phillips long ago pointed this out. Indeed, 
anthropology, like almost every other branch of 
science, is greatly indebted to this veteran for his 
careful observations during a long residence in 
Yorkshire. 

The first type includes the tall, large-boned, 
long-faced, fair people, with blue or grey eyes, and 
light brown or reddish hair; the second type is 
represented by burly, oval-faced, florid, brown 
or grey-eyed folk, with brown or reddish hair; 
and the third type by short people, with round 
faces, brown complexion, dark eyes, and very dark, 
almost black, hair. According to Prof. Phillips, 
the first and second types are mainly Scandina- 
vian—the first more Swedish, and the second more 
Norwegian ; whilst the third type is Romano- 
British, or, perhaps, Iderian. Dr. Beddoe is dis- 
posed to regard the first as Norwegian rather 
than Anglian ; the second, as Anglian rather than 
Norse, and Norse rather than British; and the 
third, as a mixed type, probably made up of 
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Iberian, Brito-Kelt, Roman, Breton, and French 
elements. The study of Dr. Beddoe’s address 
shows that there is sufficient diversity in the 
anthropology of Yorkshire to enlist the sympathy 
of every intelligent Englishman,— 


Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Kelt or whatever we be. 


Every one remembers the story of “ Eyes and No 
Eyes,” in ‘Evenings at Home.’ Men of science 
know too well that travellers and others who have 
opportunity of making observations, fail to use 
such opportunity by not knowing what and how to 
observe. An admirable volume was written many 
years ago, by Sir Henry de la Beche, for the 
guidance of the geologist, under the title ‘How to 
Observe’; and Babbage gave some good hints on 
observation in his ‘Economy of Manufactures.’ 
The Admiralty, too, alive to the importance of 
instructing naval officers how to make scientific 
observations when abroad, issued a ‘Manual of 
Scientific Enquiry. Under the auspices of the 
British Association, a volume on ‘ Ethnological 
Enquiry’ was produced many years ago, and copies 
were distributed to nearly every missionary 
station in the world. Last year the British Asso- 
ciation again took up the subject, and a Committee 
was appointed to draw up a scheme of instructions 
for travellers. This Committee has not been idle 
during the past year. From a preliminary Report, 
presented at the present Meeting by Col. Lane 
Fox, we learn that an elaborate scheme has been 
drawn up, comprising one hundred sections, re- 
lating to all that it seems possible to know about 
a man,—his physical constitution, his history, his 
social condition, and what not. This scheme, 
descending to the minutest details, seems framed 
so as to satisfy even the most thorough-going 
authropologist. Each section is prepared by an 
eminent authority, and tells the traveller what 
questions to ask and what to observe for himself. 
If only a tithe of these observations are made, 
science must needs be greatly aided, and instead 
of having travellers’ stories we shall get sober facts. 
But the traveller, following the instructions, must 
record his answers as he receives them on the spot, 
and not rely on recollection, which generally leads 
to distortion of the truth. It has been well said 
that “half a word fixed upon or near the spot is 
worth a cart-load of recollection.” 

CHEMISTRY. 
(SECTION B.) 

Tne philosophers who meet in Section B. of 
the British Association, are, perhaps, among the 
least likely to be accused of making this annual 
meeting a pastime or a recreation ; for, however 
great the strides which chemistry has made within 
the last few years, it is yet not so popular as many 
other branches of science, and the attractions which 
it offers to outsiders at their yearly gatherings are 
neither so great or so varied as to command the 
attention of any except those especially interested 
and devoted to its progress. This year’s meeting 
is memorable as having for its President one of 
the ablest representatives and upholders of chemi- 
cal science that we have amongst us, and doubt- 
less the prominence given to chemistry will draw 
toward the Chemical Section rather more attention 
than usual. The ordinary course pursued by past 
Presidents of the Section has been, in the opening 
address, to give a sketch, more or less complete, of 
the history of chemical progress during the past 
twelve months; but this year Dr. Russell has 
deviated from past precedent, and has limited his 
remarks to one particular illustration. Occasion- 
ally, this course is to be much esteemed, as, if an 
illustration is happily chosen, it shows somewhat 
the manner of the chemists’ working, and the way 
in which laboratory research is carried on. Dr. 
Russell could not have had a better subject than 
the history of the artificial production of the 
colouring matter found in madder. At each point 
in this history there are evident the triumphs 
of the chemist, and, finally, a great benefit 
conferred upon a large industry. Speaking ina 
manufacturing town, and to a number of manu- 
facturers, who, of all other people, look for prac- 








tical results, and whisper the ominous words, cut 
bono ? the statement that an artificial product from 
the laboratory is speedily superseding the produce 
of natural cultivation spread over some thousands 
of acres, will be specially acceptable. The value 
of the madder plant as a dyeing material has been 
known for ages, and the plant has, consequently, 
been cultivated wherever it would grow with 
success, India, France, Italy, Holland, South 
Germany, and Turkey, are the portions of the 
globe from which the supply for the English 
market is obtained ; and it appears that about 
one-half of the entire quantity grown is used in 
the United Kingdom, this quantity having, a few 
years ago, the estimated value of 1,284,989/. The 
attempt to grow the madder plant in England has 
usually failed, and, where successful, has proved 
unprofitable, from the much larger amount of land 
being required to produce the same quantity than is 
necessary elsewhere. These facts give great import- 
ance to the introduction of an artificial substitute. 
The colouring matter which is obtainable from 
the madder and its allied plants is valued espe- 
cially for the ease with which calico and cotton 
fabrics can be dyed with it. Nearly all the pink, 
purple, and black colours seen on printed calicoes 
are obtained by its use; and, as the newly-dis- 
covered aniline dyes are more adapted for colouring 
silk and wool, the madder dye has, up to the present 
time, not been superseded, but has been gradually 
increasing in value. Now, however, this is likely to 
be changed, as the artificial production of the sub- 
stance is steadily gaining ground. The colouring 
matter itself has received the name “ Alizarine.” 
This substance, however, curiously enough, does not 
exist in the plant as such, but is the product of a 
partial decomposition. A substance named Ru- 
bianic Acid, or, as Dr. Russell calls it, Rubian, is 
found in the madder root, and this, on keeping, or 
treatment with hot water, splits up into alizarine and 
glucose. This alizarine has been examined care- 
fully by several chemists, and its constitution had 
been pretty nearly made out some time before a 
thought of its artificial preparation had occurred. 
Two things are exceedingly striking in the history 
of this artificial colouring-matter, as set forth in 
the address : the one is, the very great value which 
the atomic theory has to chemists, especially when 
building up new compounds, or endeavouring to 
recognize the relation which one group of com- 
pounds bears to another group; and the other, the 
great results which often accrue from this building 
up or synthetical mode of working. Without the 
help and guidance of the atomic theory, certainly 
no connexion would have been discovered between 
alizarine and anthracene, the hydro-carbon con- 
tained in coal-tar, and now the source of all the 
artificial product. In his address, Dr. Russell 
sketches very succinctly the different stages by 
which this analogy was proved, and its perusal 
must set many thinking whether it is not quite 
possible to build up other and still more compli- 
cated bodies, which until now have been recognized 
as solely the product of animal and vegetable life. 
The namesofSchunck, Strecker, Kekulé,Graebe, and 
Liebermann, as the investigators most nearly con- 
nected with the history of this substance, alizarine, 
suggest tous that the German chemistsare in advance 
of their English confréres in this work. Great credit 
is, however, due to our countryman, Mr. Perkin, 
for rendering the production of the artificial aliza- 
rine profitable. Graebe and Liebermann had cer- 
tainly produced from anthracene a substance 
identical in every way with the natural alizarine, 
but this was only accomplished by the use of a 
costly re-agent, bromine, and if this had proved 
the only method of production, artificial alizarine 
would have remained simply a chemical curiosity. 
Mr. Perkin, however, was able to dispense with bro- 
mine, and to use one of the cheapest and most abun- 
dant of chemical re-agents, sulphuric acid; and thus 
the discoverer of aniline violet or mauve added to 
his other triumphs that of being the man to place 
in the hands of the manufacturer an abundance 
of a dye that had hitherto been expensive on 
account of its sparse cultivation. Dr, Russell pa: 

a well-deserved compliment to Mr. Perkin for the 
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energy and ability which he has displayed in the 
investigation of these artificial colouring matters. 
The success attending the introduction of this arti- 
ficial product is complete, and the quantity of 
natural madder imported is daily getting less, and 
its value is also decreasing rapidly. The study of 
colouring matters was formerly placed outside the 
limit of the chemist’s investigation; but the reward 
in more than one direction which has followed 
patient working on these substances will go far to 
stimulate research upon them, and, as Dr. Russell 
well remarks, “ Now the chemist can compete 
with Nature in its production, which colouring 
matter will follow next it is impossible to say ; 
but sooner or later that most interesting one, 
scientifically and practically, indigo, will have to 
yield to the scientific chemist the history of its 
production.” 

The source from which most of these new 
colouring matters are obtained is somewhat sur- 
prising, but, when considered, certainly very satis- 
factory. Ever since the manufacture of illuminating 
gas from coal began, the manufacturer has always 
found himself possessed of a number of by-products 
of a more or less wasteful nature. The value of 
some of these has been gradually appreciated, but 
others have had to be disposed of at a considerable 
sacrifice. Since, however, the discovery that from 
benzol all the aniline colours could be obtained, the 
value of that body has immensely increased, and, as 
the greater bulk of it is obtained from the tar of the 
gasworks, the sale of that substance has become 
profitable ; and now, as the demand for artificial 
alizarine increases, the value of its parent, hydro- 
carbon anthracene, also contained in the tar to 
the extent of about one per cent., will likewise 
increase. Nothing can give more satisfaction to 
the chemist than the doing away with what are 
called waste products, and every step in this 
direction is a matter for congratulation. 

Dr. Russell’s address will be very acceptable to 
those who like to see sound practical results grow 
out of the chemist’s researches, while among 
chemists themselves it cannot but be recognized as 
strong evidence in favour of theoretical chemistry. 
Dr. Russell supplies also an apt illustration to 
some of the remarks in the President’s inaugural 
address. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
(SECTION F.) 

Economic Science was not formally included 
within the Statistical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation until 1856 ; and even since then, addresses 
of distinguished Presidents of the Section have 
turned mainly on its statistical functions, and have 
been devoted principally to an inquiry into the 
nature and province of statistics, That the inquiry 
is neither so superfluous nor so easy as might at 
first appear, is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
there are, according to the great German statist, 
Dr. Engel, no less than 180 definitions of the term 
to be met with in the works of different authors. 
These various definitions may, however, be said 
to group themselves round one or other of three 
conceptions, of which one follows the popular view 
of statistics ; the etymological and original meaning 
almost disappearing in the notion merely of tables 
of figures, or numbers of facts, of which the chief 
significance lies in their numerical statement. 
According to another conception, statistics, follow- 
ing etymology and the signification given to Sta- 
tistik by the famous Gottingen school, should be 
regarded as equivalent to the science of States, or 
political science, but, nevertheless, as confining 
itself to the ascertainment and collection of facts 
indicative of the condition and prospects of society, 
without inquiring into causes or reasoning on 
probable effects, and carefully discarding hypo- 
thesis, theory, and speculation in its investigations. 
A third conception is, that statistical science aims 
at the discovery, not only of the phenomena of 
society, but also of their laws, and by no means 
discards either inquiry into causes and effects or 
theoretical reasoning. 

It is curious that some who give to statistics 
the first of these three meanings, and who regard the 





numerical statement of facts, and the marshalling 
of tables of figures, as the proper business of the 
statistician, nevertheless speak of statistics as a 
science. But, as the eminent economist, Roscher, 
has observed, numbering or numerical statement 
is only an instrument of which any branch of 
science may avail itself, and can never, in itself, 
constitute a science. No one, as he says, would 
dream of making a science of microscopics, or 
observations made through the microscope. The 
distinguished English statistician and economist, 
Mr. Jevons, has likewise condemned the miscon- 
ception of statistics and the misuse of the term 
we refer to in language worth recalling :—“ Many 
persons now use the word statistical as if it were 
synonymous with numerical; but it is a mere 
accident of the information with which we deal 
that it is often expressed in a numerical or tabular 
form. As other sciences progress, they become 
more and more a matter of quantity and number, 
and so does statistical science; but we must not 
suppose that the occurrence of numerical state- 
ment is the mark of statistical information.” 

The doctrine that the consideration of causes and 
probable reasoning are excluded from the province 
of statistics, and that statisticians should confine 
themselves to the ascertainment of facts, is hardly 
more satisfactory. No branch of science, no 
scientific body, confines itself to the observation 
of phenomena, without seeking to interpret them 
or to ascertain their laws. It is not, indeed, 
possible, at present, to explain all the phenomena 
which come within the observation of the statist, 
or to connect them with any law of causation ; and 
even naked collections of statistical facts may be 
useful as aids to further inquiry, or as supplying 
links in the chain of observed effects. But serious 
error, and even practical mischief, have followed 
from attention merely to the recurrence of 
statistical facts without inquiry into their causes. 
A theory of a decennial recurrence of commercial 
crises, for example, was based on the occurrence of 
crises in 1837, 1847, and 1857. Had the causes 
of commercial crises been examined, it would have 
been discovered that they are extremely various 
and uncertain in their occurrence ; that a war, a 
bad harvest, a drain of the precious metals, any- 
thing, in short, which produces a panic, may cause 
acrisis ; and as there is no decennial periodicity in 
the causes, there can be none in the effects. 

These considerations lead us to adopt the third 
conception noticed above, namely, that statistical 
science investigates the laws of social phenomena, 
as well as the phenomena themselves; and, if not 
co-extensive with sociology, or the science of 
society,—because not going so far back in its re- 
searches, and confining itself to the phenomena of 
modern society,—yet employs all available methods, 
inquiring into causes, theory, and probable reason- 
ing for the interpretation of the facts it discovers. 
But it is not easy to give to a word a signification 
other than the one which long usage has put upon 
it; and, unfortunately, to the majority of persons 
the term statistics denotes simply dry figures and 
tabulated facts. The Statistical Section of the 
British Association has happily found a means to 
escape from the difficulty, in a great measure, by 
allying itself formally to Economic Science. It 
thus embraces definitely and expressly the whole 
economic side of the science of politics, including 
the investigation of laws of causation as well as 
the observation of facts, and employing all the 
methods of scientific investigation and reasoning. 
But if it deals in this manner with economic facts, 
it can hardly fail to do so likewise with the other 
classes of social phenomena which it approaches. 
And thus, however narrow may be the sense in 
which the term statistics may be elsewhere em- 
ployed, the Statistical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation is free from all trammel, and unfettered by 
any exclusion of theory or even speculation in its 
investigation of political and social problems. 
Such seems to have been the conception of the 
province of the Section adopted by Mr. Forster, in 
the excellent and instructive address to which it 
listened last Saturday. 

The formal incorporation of economic science 








with statistics has another great advantage : jt 
tends to correct the error to which economists ag 
well as that to which statisticians are specially 
prone. If the latter have been apt to think on} 
of facts, it has been the besetting sin of the former 
to neglect facts altogether; if statisticians haye 
often been content to collect phenomena without 
heed to their laws, economists more often stil] 
have jumped to the laws without heed to the 
phenomena ; if statistics have lain chiefly in the 
region of dry figures and numerical tables, econo- 
mics have dwelt chiefly in that region of assum 
tion, conjecture, and provisional generalization, 
which other sciences, indeed,—geology to witness, 
—have not escaped, but from which they are 
triumphantly emerging, by combining the closest 
observation of phenomena with the boldest use of 
speculation and scientific hypothesis. 

We may thus look for considerable benefit to 
both political economy and statistics from the 
combination of the methods to which the followers 
of each have been specially addicted. The subjects 
which occupied the principal place in Mr. Forster's 
admirable address and in the attention of the 
Section, conspicuously illustrate the importance of 
combining statistical with economic inquiry, and 
the characteristic defects of the economic and 
statistical methods hitherto commonly followed, 
Take, for example, the question of wages. The 
relations of capital and labour, and the causes 
determining the rates of wages, are not to be 
summed up or disposed of in any brief formula or 
so-called “economic law.” But much might have 
been done, by the collection of statistics and 
careful inquiry into facts, towards obtaining much 
closer approximations to truth than the general- 
izations which take the name of “ the wages fund,” 
“the equality of profits,” “the average rate of 
wages,” —generalizations of which the world gene- 
rally has grown a little doubtful and not a little 
weary. 

Economists have been accustomed to assume 
that wages on the one hand and profits on the other 
are, allowing for differences in skill, and so forth, 
equalized by competition, and that neither wages 
nor profits can anywhere rise above “the average 
rate,’ without a consequent influx of labour or 
of capital bringing things to a level. Had econo- 
mists, however, in place of reasoning from an 
assumption, examined the facts connected with 
the rate of wages, they would have found, from 
authentic statistics, the actual differences so great, 
even in the same occupation, that they are double 
in one place what they are in another. Statistics 
of profits are not, indeed, obtainable like statistics 
of wages; and the fact that they are not so, that 
the actual profits are kept a profound secret in 
some of the most prominent trades, is itself enough 
to deprive the theory of equal profits of its base. 
Enough, however, is known or discovered from 
time to time by the working men in particular 
trades, to justify them in the conclusion, on the 
one hand, that profits will bear a reduction, and 
that wages may consequently receive an augmen- 
tation ; and, on the other hand, that competition 
has not produced and will not produce those 
results. When, therefore, Mr. Forster assumes 
that the majority of working men are now disposed 
to admit as fundamental truths of economic science 
that the remuneration of labour can be raised 
only in three ways,—by the increase of capital, 
the diminution of the whole labouring population, 
or the participation of labourers in capital,—we 
are reminded that not a few working men in 
certain trades believe there is another mode by 
which their remuneration might be raised, namely, 
by a participation in profits, which are enormously 
high ; and that they believe, too, that this partici- 
pation can be secured only by combination, not by 
competition. Not quite consistently with his own 
statement, that one of the methods by which wages 
may be raised is a diminution of population, Mr. 
Forster pointed to the increase of the population 
of England and Wales from 163 millions in 1831 
to 21} millions in 1871, simultaneously with an 
increase of general prosperity, as militating against 
the theory of population advocated by Malthus 
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and Mr. Mill, and the necessity those great 
writers contended for, of a prudential check to the 

tential rate of births. An unrestrained poten- 
tial increase would have doubled the 163 millions 
about 1856; at the present time there would, at 
the same rate, be about 50 millions of people in 
England and Wales, and, before the end of the 
century, the population of that part of the United 
Kingdom would. exceed 100 millions. Either, 
therefore, the prudential check has been firmly 
opposed by some classes of the population to 
the potential increase, and has permitted that 
increase of prosperity which Mr. Forster assumes, 
or other checks, in the shape of death and infirmity, 
have acted instead of the prudential check, and 
demonstrated the urgent necessity for it. Another 
point, in connexion with wages, on which Mr. 
Forster's reasoning seems to need some explana- 
tion, relates to the agricultural labourers. He 
seems to throw out an opinion that there is yet 
another source, besides those which have been 
named, from which the wages of labour may be 
raised, namely, rent; but his language on the 
subject leaves much to be desired, if we use the 
Gallicism, on the head of clearness. He says it 
is well there is here “athird class, namely, the 
landlords, who are able to enter into the question, 
and to act as mediators.” But then he adds that 
a paper might well be devoted in the Section to 
the question, how far the rent paid for land affects 
the question of wages? The innuendo would 
appear to be that an increase of rural wages may 
be brought about by an abatement of rent; and we 
fail to see how that prospect places the landlords 
in a position to qualify them for the position of 
impartial mediators between farmers and men. 
Another important subject discussed in the Section, 
the treatment of which was not exhaustive in 
respect of either the economic or the statistical 
methods employed, was that of prices, and the rise 
in the cost of living. Mr. Levi took the prices of 
the Metropolitan Meat Market for his measure 
with respect to that’ article, adding, indeed, the 
expression of an opinion, that the rise has been 
greater in the chief towns than in other parts of 
the kingdom. The fact is, that the diffusion of 
steam communication in the last twenty-five years 
had raised the price of meat in country places and 
remote parts of the kingdom much more than in 
the chief towns, because it has raised it from a 
much lower point in the former to something like 
the same price as in the latter localities. In many 
parts of Ireland and Scotland, where, thirty years 
ago, the price of butcher’s meat averaged 3d. a 
pound, it is now not much below the London 
price ; and this equalization of prices, where the 
means of communication have been equalized, is 
connected with the distribution of money over the 
world, in a manner very necessary to be borne in 
mind in estimates both of past and probable future 
changes in the cost of living. The prices of the 
Metropolitan Meat Market afford, for another 
reason, insufficient indications of what has actually 
taken place in respect of the purchasing power of 
money. The price of mutton per pound in that 
market has risen from 6'37, in 1863-7, to 7°62 in 
1873. But in the same period the price of a 
mutton-chop in a London railway refreshment- 
room has risen from 6d. to 1s.; and, in fact, the rise 
in retail prices, on which the cost of living really 
depends, is more accurately indicated by the latter 
figures than by those which Mr. Levi has cited. 
It is obvious, too, that the rise in wages is to a very 
large class, who have to pay servants’ wages, an 
addition and not a counterpoise to the increased 
cost of living arising from the rise of commodities. 
Mr. Levi, we might add, seems in his interesting 
paper to have caused some confusion of ideas, if he 
did not fall into it himself, with respect to the 
effect on the price of necessaries and ordinary 
comfurts of an increased expenditure on luxuries. 
The consumption of better qualities of food and 
clothing would naturally tend to raise the cost of 
the particular articles on which the increased out- 
lay took place. But an increased expenditure 
on luxuries, such as seal-skin jackets, carriages, 
wine, tobacco, would, ceteris paribus, diminish 





the outlay on other things, and would tend to a 
corresponding fall in the prices of the latter. Had 
we, however, much fuller statistics than are forth- 
coming respecting the changes in prices throughout 
the United Kingdom, we should still be unable to 
form a sound judgment respecting the most im- 
portant part of the question, namely, the probable 
future range of prices, without a mass of additional 
information respecting the causes which have acted 
on the supply of each article, and on the distribu- 
tion of money as well as on its amount. And we 
have in this matter an illustration of the defective 
character of that kind of statistical inquiry which 
confines itself to the collection of a multitude of 
instances or facts, without reference to causes. It 
must be allowed that the principles laid down by 
the illustrious Quetelet rather tend to foster the 
error to which we advert. He assumed that by 
enlarging the number of instances, we eliminate 
chance and arrive at general and stable laws or 
conditions. But a great number of instances does 
not give us their law, or justify us in any positive 
conclusion respecting the future. New conditions, 
for example, have been acting on prices during the 
last two years, and mere tables of prices for the 
last twenty or ten years, confound years in which 
those causes were in operation with years in which 
they were not. 

We cannot close these few remarks and sugges- 
tions without thanking the eminent President of 
Section F. for the just, but not the less generous 
tribute which he paid to the great leader of econo- 
mic science, whom the world has lately lost in Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
(SECTION £.) 

THE sittings of the Geographical Section owe 
the popularity which they usually enjoy to the 
presence of some famous traveller, the lion of the 
season, whom every one is eager to see and hear, 
irrespective of the amount of instruction derivable 
from his discourse. Without this attraction, it must 
be confessed the Section displays but a moderate 
amount of animation, the ordinary geographical 
paper, a dull narrative of travel, exciting the interest 
only of a very limited class. The Section has had 
no lion during the Bradford Meeting, the expec- 
tation of seeing Sir Samuel Baker, fresh from his 
adventures in the Upper Nile Region, not being 
fulfilled. Considerable amount of interest was, 
however, manifested in the unexpected appearance, 
on Saturday morning, of Capt. Markham, who had 
been privately despatched early in the summer to 
Smith Sound, to investigate the chances of success 
of a North Polar Expedition, in steamers, by that 
route, and whose ship had picked up, and brought 
to Dundee the missing portion of the crew of the 
Polaris. A large audience was assembled on that 
morning, and an enthusiastic welcome given to 
the gallant officer. 

The address delivered on Thursday by the Presi- 
dent (Sir Rutherford Alcock) deserves attention as 
depicting the study of Geography from the point 
of view of the diplomatist and politician, and treat- 
ing of a part of the world with which the author, 
as British Minister in Japan and China, was espe- 
cially acquainted. He spoke, first, of the great im- 
portance of geographical science in leading to the 
exact determination of boundaries of States, and so 
avoiding subsequent complication or war. The 
surveyor, he said, was likely to do more in future 
than soldiers to prevent war, and he cited recent 
well-known cases of international disputes, arising 
from geographical ignorance and carelessness. He 
alluded also to Sir Frederic Goldsmid’s recent 
satisfactory determination of the boundaries of 
Afghanistan and Persia, and the definition of the 
northern boundary of Afghanistan by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, as instances of the inestimable political 
value of accurate geographical knowledge. The 
chief point of the address was the description of 
Russian progress in Asia. He believed there was 
no nation which had so much reason to value at 
a high rate geographical science and the art of 
map-making as the Russians. Their method of 
procedure is, first, to send into any district 





which they covet an exploring party to survey 
and map it, and then open negotiations with 
the chief of the tribe to whom the territory 
belongs. One of these transactions, in 1848, 
ended in the acquisition, for a small present, of a 
considerable district between Tarbogatdi and the 
Irtysh, rich in silver and lead mines. Again, the 
value of geographical knowledge was well appre- 
ciated when Russia obtained possession of the 
upper portion of the Zarafshan, which irrigates the 
Khanate of Bokhara lower down the valley, and 
thus, without the cost and inconvenience of annex- 
ing Bokhara, effectually reduced that city to de- 
pendence. The Russians were also aware of the 
value of geographical knowledge as a forerunner 
and ally of commerce. Our own Government in 
India had not been equally alive to their interests 
with regard to the acquisition of accurate know- 
ledge regarding the difficult regions of the northern 
frontier of our Indian Empire. But the object of 
the Russians in extending their knowledge and 
power in Central and Eastern Asia was the exten- 
sion of their commerce ; and as this extension meant 
the exclusion of West European goods by high 
tariffs, it behoved us to be equally enterprising and 
vigilant, if we did not wish to be wholly excluded 
from those important markets. What was Russia 
to do, frozen in between two seas and with closed 
ports for more than six months in each year, but 
to stretch out feelers towards more open waters 
and more genial climates? It was a matter of 

hysical geography rather than of politics or policy. 

he so-called destiny of Russia driving her south- 
wards to the Bosphorus and eastward in the same 
parallel over the rich valleys of Central and Tropi- 
cal Asia, was much rather a geographical necessity. 
In connexion with this subject, Sir Rutherford dis- 
coursed also on the dependence of national civil- 
ization and destiny on local physical causes, and 
eloquently advocated the study of these influences 
as an essential part of geography. 

A batch of four papers on Persia and Turco- 
mania was read on the first day, some on the phy- 
sical geography, and others on trade routes and 
topography, thus happily illustrating the views 
dwelt upon by the President in his address. One 
of them, ‘On the Physical Geography of Persia,’ 
by Mr. W. T. Blanford, was especially interesting. 
It was the general result of Mr. Blanford’s journeys 
and researches as a geologist in connexion with the 
telegraphic surveys in Persia, and related chiefly 
to the great desert plateau which occupies nearly 
the whole central part of the country. This plateau 
was described as varying in altitude above the sea- 
level from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, and as consisting, 
not of one uniform plain, but of a series of long 
shallow basins of various elevation. The whole 
plateau is surrounded by mountain ranges, which 
in the south-west culminate in peaks nearly 
20,000 feet high. No river flows from the plateau 
through these ranges to the sea ; but all the streams 
descend from the inner slopes, and are lost in 
the desert, either by absorption or evaporation. 
The soil of the desert is everywhere formed of 
fine dry silt and saline deposits. A curious fea- 
ture of the region is the sloping banks of stony 
fragments and gravel which are found at the 
foot of the hills all round the central desert. 
They occupy the sides of all the valleys, and 
form extensive slopes, sometimes 3,000 feet in 
length. Most of the towns, and even Teheran 
itself, are built upon one of these stony slopes. 
The stones are angular, and show no trace of 
being worn by water, and, in fact, these extraor- 
dinary accumulations throw light on the past 
geological history of the country, or at least on the 
causes which produced the present configuration 
of the surface. They are the detritus resulting 
from the sub-iierial disintegration of the mountain 
slopes, and remaining there, owing to the absence 
of agents of denudation. Mr. Blanford drew the 
general conclusion that the whole elevated interior 
of Persia formerly constituted the beds of great 
lakes with connecting rivers, which had dried u 
during a subsequent slow elevation of the land. 
He thought there is evidence sufficient of a con- 
tinuance of the desiccation of the climate of Persia 
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during the historical period. The traveller every- 
where met with signs of a former much greater 
population, and it was impossible to believe that 
the Parthians, who formed but a portion of the 
Persian empire, could have withstood the power of 
the Romans if their resources were not drawn from 
a much larger population than exists at the present 
day. Proofs of the former existence of central 
lakes were met with in deposits of freshwater shells 
in various districts visited by Mr. Blanford’s party. 
He believes that similar great physical changes 
have taken place in the adjoining regions of Tur- 
kestan. At no very distant period the Oxus 
brought down a vastly greater body of water than 
it now does, and, as a natural consequence, filled 
the Aral basin, and led off its overflow into the 
Caspian. Lakes at that time occupied parts of the 
Turkoman desert, and the physical changes which 
dried up these great water supplies, and converted 
the region into an arid desert, were the same as 
have desiccated the interior of Persia. 

The paper, by Major St. John, ‘On Trade Routes 
in Persia,’ gave an interesting and trustworthy ac- 
count of the recent changes and present position of 
the line of commercial intercourse between Persia 
and European countries. 
the transfer of the Persian Gulf from Bombay to 
Europe by means of the establishment of a line of 
trading steamers sailing direct between England 
and Bushire. Another is the diversion of the 
trade to Northern Persia, by way of the Black Sea, 
from the Turkish port of Trebizond to the Russian 
port of Poti, caused by the pacification of the Cau- 
casus, and the completion of the Poti and Tiflis 
Railway. Notwithstanding the attempts since 
made by the Turkish Government to recover this 
transport trade, the route is not likely to be 
again changed, and the trade is increasing rapidly. 
The most important feature, however, in the Per- 
sian foreign trade is its increase with Russia by 
means of the Caspian. The whole of the produce 
of raw cotton on the Persian coasts of the Caspian 
goes to feed Russian manufactories, and a fleet of 
thirty steamers constantly plies between Resht 
and the neighbouring ports to Astrakan and the 
Volga. The policy of Russia is to keep West 
Europeans out of the North Persian trade. 

The papers read on Friday were nearly all on 
the subject of China, and the adjacent countries 
of Eastern Asia. Mr. Ney Elias discoursed on 
the Trade-Routes through Mongolia and Zungaria, 
a subject with which he was well qualified to deal, 
through the experience gained by his recent 
journey from Kalgan through Mongolia, vid Ulias- 
sutai and Kobdo; Mr. J. Thomson, the Chinese 
traveller, read a paper ‘On the Gorges and Rapids 
of the Yang-tsze-Kiang,’ illustrated by magnificent 
photographs taken by himself; Mr. Oxenham 
contributed an account of his overland journey 
from Peking to Han-Kow; and Baron von Rich- 
thofen read a paper ‘On the Distribution of Coal in 
China.” The last-mentioned was by far the most 
important communication, and, in fact, may be 
considered as the most weighty contribution to 
physical geography brought forward at the Brad- 
ford Meeting. The author, one of the distinguished 
foreign savants invited to Bradford, has devoted 
several years to the investigation of the geology, 
products, and resources of the interior provinces 
of China, and has traversed the whole country, 
with the exception of the south-western portions. 
He stated, as the result of his researches, that China 
exhibits the great peculiarity of containing no 
geological formation Jater than the Triassic ; all 
the great secondary deposits, from the lias to the 
chalk, and all the tertiary series being absent. It 
has, therefore, been dry land throughout the 
whole period of these later formations ; and to 
this peculiarity are owing the stupendous results 
of sub-aérial denudation which it furnishes ; among 
which are the deep narrow gorges which its rivers 
have eroded nearly up to their sources, the rarity 
of cataracts and rapids, and the removal of rocks 
overlying the great coal-beds. The coal strata 
belonged to various geological epochs, from the 
Silurian upwards ; but by far the greater portion 
belonged to the same formation as the coal of 


One of these changes is | 


Europe and North America, viz., the Carboniferous. 
The coal-beds were deposited around mountains 
of metamorphic and primary rocks which then 
constituted the Jand, and have lain horizontally, 
with little disturbance, ever since that remote 
epoch. The deep ravines worn by the rivers 
cut through these coal-bearing strata, and lay 
them bare on the precipitous sides; so that the 
coal is easily accessible on the banks of the 
great streams. The author proceeded to describe 
the extent of the coal in each province, beginning 
with Southern Manchuria and terminating with 
Honan. In Manchuria the coal is confined to 
valleys in the hilly parts, and is not readily 
accessible to foreign commerce; it is accom- 
panied, however, by an abundance of rich iron 
ore, which at some future date will be worked 
with immense advantage to the country. Coal 
exists further west all along the great wall; and 
there are beds 95 feet thick near Peking, in 
which city it is the fuel in universal use; but 
it is an error to suppose, as some have done, that 
the high hills round Peking consist of coal- 
measures ; coal is found only in limited valleys 
at a great elevation. The coal of Shantung, 
although not situated near good harbours, is the 
most accessible of all Chinese coal from the sea. 
It exists also in the other maritime provinces, 
but in districts offering much fewer facilities. The 
greatest of all the coal districts is in the west 
and north-west ; at the southern foot of the great 
mountain range (the eastern continuation of the 
Kuen Lun), which here stretches across Western 
China. In Sze-chuen coal occupies an area of 
100,000 square miles. At the centre of this vast 
basin the coal is bad and inaccessible, but round 
its borders it is of excellent quality, and near means 
of communication by water, although too distant 
from the sea to be available to foreigners. The whole 
surface of northern China is covered by rich yellow 
earth, or less, to a depth often of 1,000 and 2,000 
feet, which overlies all the coal-fields. The great 
plain of China is bordered on the west by a vast 
limestone wall, 2,000 to 3,000 feet high, on the 
top of which extends a plateau of coal in a state of 
excellent preservation, owing to its capping of 
hard limestone which has resisted denudation. 


| There are here 30,000 square miles of coal-bearing 


ground of the very best quality, in which the coal- 
beds lie perfectly horizontal, 30 feet thick, for a 
length of 200 miles. They extend westward into 
Shensi and Kansu, and are reported by all travel- 
lers to continue beyond the frontier of China far 
into Mongolia. Coal costs here, at the pit-mouth, 
7d. per ton, and the wages of miners are 6d. per 
day. The Baron believed that the readiest way of 
getting at this vast coal-field from Europe was by 
a railway from Iliand Kulja, in Russian territory, 
to the north-western corner of Kansu. 

On Saturday, a large audience was assembled to 
hear Mr. C. R. Markham’s paper ‘On the Resump- 
tion of Arctic Exploration, and in the hope of 
seeing Commander Markham, whose recent arrival 
from Baffin’s Bay had got wind. Soon after the 
commencement of reading of the paper, Com- 
mander Markham made his appearance, and in 
due course addressed the meeting. He embarked 
on board a Dundee whaler early iu the season, 
for the purpose of examining the chances of Polar 
Expedition by way of Smith Sound, but reached 
only to lat. 76° 30', passing thence up Prince 
Regent’s Inlet into the Gulf of Boothia. The 
commander and crew of the Polaris were trans- 
ferred from the Ravenscraig to the Arctic, 
the vessel in which he sailed and brought to Dun- 
dee. The portions of the discoveries of the 
Polaris which have most interested him, and 
which seemed most to interest the audience, are 
those made at the point furthest reached, in lat. 
82° 16’, where the northern extremity of Green- 
land was found trending to the east, and that of 
Grinnell Land to the west, a high range of moun- 
tains being visible due north beyond the northern 
channel, fifty miles distant. Cape Constitution 
was found to be placed sixty miles, or one degree, 
too far north—an error which has remained on all 





maps since the voyage of Dr. Kane. 





The discussion which followed Mr. Markham 
paper was important, as showing the effect which 
had been produced by the discoveries of the 
Polaris on the opinions of those who occupy 
themselves with Arctic subjects. Dr. Carpenter 
confessed that he had not till then been convinced 
of the propriety of advocating a Government 
Expedition by the Smith Sound route; but seei 
how much has been accomplished by a vessel go 
poor and ill equipped as the Polaris, he had hopes of 
great success from an Expedition under the aus. 
pices of Englishmen, and should advocate such to 
the best of his ability. 

Monday morning opened with a paper by Capt, 
I. Moresby, R.N., ‘On his recent Discoveries at 
the South-Eastern Extremity of New Guinea! 
The freshness of the subject, and the singularity of 
some of the ethnological facts recorded by the 
author, drew much attention for this paper. He 
visited the eastern end of the great island in 
the course of his cruise in H.M.S. Basilisk early 
in the present year. The land is represented in 
all modern maps to end in a wedge-shaped pro- 
montory, but Capt. Moresby found it to form a 
broad fork, with a cluster of considerable islands 
off the southern “tine.” A navigable channel 
between the nearest island and the mainland he 
has named China Channel, believing it destined 
to be the future route for the great trade growing 
between Sydney and China. A chain of lofty 
mountains runs down the eastern prolongation of 
New Guinea, and terminates in magnificent slopes, 
richly wooded, and cultivated by the natives. The 
latter are a copper-coloured race, harmless and 
industrious ; quite different from the black Papuan 
further east. Chiefs and people received with the 
greatest kindness the crew of the Basilisk, who 
mixed freely with them during their whole stay, 
This capital paper was followed by three on African 
subjects. The first, by Signor Guido Cora, was a 
criticism of the Report recently forwarded by Sir 
Samuel Baker regarding the connexion of Lakes 
Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza. The second was 
‘On the Livingstone East African Aid Expedition) 
by Major Evan Smith, secretary to Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Zanzibar Mission ; and the third was ‘On 
the late Capt. Rokeby’s Telegraph Survey between 
Berber and Souakim.’—A long discussion followed 
the reading of this group of papers, which wandered 
far away from geography into the domains of poli- 
tics and philanthropy. 

The largest audience of the week was gathered 
together on Tuesday morning (the final sitting), to 
hear Commander J. E. Davis discourse ‘On the 
recent Achievements of the Challenger Deep-Sea 
Expedition.” This paper was followed by one 
‘On the Physical Geography of the Caspian Sea, 
by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who also entered largely 
into the subject of oceanic geography in the dis- 
cussion which followed Capt.Davis’s communication. 
These two papers were the only subjects of the 
day which our space will permit us to discuss, 
Capt. Davis confined himself to the proceedings of 
the Challenger Expedition north of the Equator, 
which formed a natural section of the voyage. 
The operations with which he chiefly dealt were 
the deep-sea soundings viewed in their relations to 
physical geography rather than to zoology, which, 
as is well known, occupies a large portion of the 
attention of the scientific staff of the Expedition. 
He described and exhibited to the meeting the 
various mechanical contrivances adopted to sound 
the greatest depths with accuracy, ascertain the 
temperatures, and bring up mineral zoological speci- 
mens from the bottum. In the course of the voyage 
outward from the Thames to Gibraltar, and thence 
to Madeira and the Canaries, the first interesting 
set of soundings were taken off the entrance to the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The soundings over a large 
area in this section are as follows: just beyond 
the meridian of Cape St. Vincent, due west of the 
Straits, 2,500, 2,125, and 2,250 fathoms; and, 
again, between Madeira and the Canaries, 2,350, 
2,400, 2,200, and 1,975 fathoms ; but westward and 
northward, outside this area, the depths diminish 
to 1,525, 1,400, 1,550, and 1,650 fathoms, These 


' results seem to indicate the existence of another 
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deep basin outside the Mediterranean, circum- 
scribed by a ridge similar to the two deep basins 
within that sea, Great depths were found close up 
to the islands of the Madeira and Canaries group, 
put a much more abrupt elevation from the sea- 
bed was presented in Bermuda. The deepest 
sounding yet made in the ocean was at a point 
eighty miles distant from these islands, where a 
depth of 3,875 fathoms was found. Five miles 
of rope was run out with the sounding appa- 
ratus, taking one hour and twelve minutes in 
its course. The other soundings taken around 
Bermuda prove it to be a peak, formed by coral 
animals, rising abruptly from the abysmal depth 
of 1,500 to 1,820 fathoms—comparable, as Dr. 
Carpenter observed, to the Matterhorn. Between 
the West Indies (St. Thomas) and the Canaries, 
nearly in the middle of the Atlantic, shallower 
depths were found, showing that a submarine ridge 
here exists. The depths over.the ridge are 1,900 
and 1,950 fathoms, whilst on either side of it a broad 
basin extends, deepening to 2,650 fathoms in the 
western basin, and 3,150 fathoms in the eastern. 
In crossing from Bermuda to the latitude of New 
York, especial attention was directed to the Gulf- 
Stream, both as to the depth and temperature of 
the current. A sounding of 2,425 fathoms was 
obtained just within the southern edge of the 
famous stream. From serial temperatures taken 
at various depths in the stream, it was found that 
in this part of its course the warm water does not 
extend beyond 100 fathoms in depth. It was 
found to be 57 miles broad, rapid only along the 
western edge, where there was a belt of water 15 
miles wide, running 33 to 4 miles an hour, and 
3° Fahr. higher in temperature than the other 
parts of the stream. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Carpenter 
expounded to the Section his theory of oceanic 
circulation, 7.¢., the slow movement of the cold Polar 
waters along the depths of the ocean towards the 
Equator, and the compensating counter movement 
of the warm equatorial water towards the poles ; 
and showed how all the deep-sea observations 
recently made corroborated his views. He ven- 
tured to predict that when the deep-sea tem- 
perature of the North Pacific was examined, 
it would be found to be much less than 
that of the Atlantic, as a natural consequence 
of the narrowness and shallowness of the only 
opening, Behring Straits, by which Polar water 
could move towards the great Pacific basin. His 
paper ‘On the Physical Geography of the Caspian’ 
had equally a bearing on the truth of his circula- 
tion theory ; for, according to the theory, inland 
seas, excluded either by land ora shallow entrance 
from the influx of the cold deep water of the ocean, 
must increase in saltness, and the waters sinking 
in consequence of this greater specific gravity must 
give rise to an in-flowing surface current from the 
ocean, the deep waters of the inland sea remaining 
of high temperature. This had been his explana- 
tion with regard to the Mediterranean, and, owing 
to the explanation being objected to, on account 
of the excessive evaporation it demanded, he now 
brought forward the Caspian as corroborative. He 
showed, from the observations of Von Baer, how 
enormous is the evaporation from the surface of 
the Caspian. The Gulf of Karabogas, at the north- 
eastern end, is the receptacle for a great portion 
of the waters, which pour over the shallow bar 
like a river at certain seasons, and annually 
evaporate, leaving the water so saturated with 
salt that the mineral deposits itself in crystals on 
any object immersed in it. Formerly, Von Baer 
has shown, the Caspian was connected with 
the ocean by way of the White Sea, and marks 
of erosion are now visible on rocks at an altitude 
of 80 feet above the present water-level. These 
80 feet corresponded exactly with the present 
level of the ocean, and it is a remarkable fact 
that no marks of erosion were found between that 
line and the present level of the waters, This 
shows that the sinking of the waters by evapora- 
tion is a process too rapid to leave any records, 
and took place soon after the severance of its con- 
nexion with the White Sea. 





GEOLOGY. 
(SECTION c.) 

In the Geological Section this year the some- 
what novel plan was introduced of classing the 
Reports and papers for discussion, so that two or 
more papers served as the subject of one discussion. 
There are many advantages in this plan; it, toa 
large extent, stops discursive talk, and it frequently 
insures that a single speech shall take the place of 
two or three, which, under the ordinary plan, might 
be inflicted upon the meeting. < 

We shall, in this notice, extend this plan, by 
taking the address of the President (Prof. 
Phillips) as a text to which we may refer most of 
the papers subsequently submitted to the Section ; 
or rather, we will view the various parts of the 
address as a series of pegs upon which we may 
hang the more important of the communications 
which followed. 

Prof. Phillips is always one of the favourite offi- 
cers of the British Association. He has watched 
over and worked for it from its infancy; and we 
may be sure that it was with no small degree of 
pride and pleasure that he contrasted its position 
and prospects at present with what they were 
when it was first launched in Yorkshire. 

Perhaps, because most suited to the place of 
meeting, the President first directed attention to 
the industrial and economic bearings of geology. 
Marvellous is the change through which Yorkshire 
and the adjacent counties have passed during the 
last forty years. The iron ores of Lincolushire, 
unused probably since the Roman occupation, now 
supply large blast-furnaces. The working of the 
ores of Cleveland, long known to geologists, but 
only of late years recognized as of practical import- 
ance, has revolutionized the trade of the Tees; and 
large centres‘of population now exist where, only 
twenty or thirty years ago, there were but a few 
scattered houses. 

Coal and iron are the two materials most essen- 
tial for the development of English industry. The 
progress of discovery as regards the former has not 
kept pace with that of the latter. We are con- 
stantly opening up new stores of ironstone, but our 
coal-fields remain pretty much as they were forty 
years ago. Shafts are sunk to lower seams, and 
important discoveries are often made as to the 
extension of known coal-fields under newer strata, 
beyond their surface margins; but no large and 
important coal-field is known now that was un- 
known half a century ago. 

The extent to which the Durham coal-field ranges 
in its southerly course is now being ascertained by 
borings near Darlington. Not less important is it 
to learn how far the Yorkshire coal-field ranges to 
the north-east and east under the Permian and 
New Red Strata. Prof. Phillips speaks hopefully 
of the probable easterly extension of the coal-field, 
and then he adds:—* But before attempting to 
give a practical value to this opinion, it may be 
well to remember that, fully tried, the experiment 
would be too costly for individual enterprise, while 
if successful it would benefit more than a county ; 
and that not only a large outlay must be provided 
for it, but arrangements made for persevering 
through several years, in the face of many difficul- 
ties, and perhaps eventual disappointment. Still, 
sooner or later, the trial must be made; and geo- 
logy must direct the operation. Considerations 
of this kind invest with more than momentary 
interest the great undertaking to which Mr, God- 
win-Austen called attention in his address to the 
Geological Section at Brighton. Not to dig 
gypsum, not to open a new supply of salt, not to 
discover coal in Sussex, but to find out what is 
below the Wealden, and thus contribute to solve a 
great practical problem for London and all the 
south of England, have geologists undertaken the 
deep boring near Hastings. What is below the 
Wealden? Do the oolitic rocks continue beneath 
it with their usual characters and thickness? or do 
they suffer that remarkable diminution which is 
observed in their eastward declination through the 
Midland Counties? Do they occur at all there? 
May they lie only in separate patches amidst older 
rocks? May these older rocks, continued from 





Belgium, appear at once or at no great depth below 
the Wealden, and bring with them, if not coal, 
some sure knowledge of the way in which the 
great subterranean anticlinal passes from the 
Rhineland through Belgium to Somerset, South 
Wales, and Ireland? Such an experiment must not 
be allowed to come to a premature end.” 

This opinion, thus emphatically expressed, was 
endorsed by the Association in a practical form by 
a vote in aid of the funds of the Sub-Wealden 
Exploration. No more important scientific pro- 
blem is now under consideration in England, and 
we hope that sufficient funds will be forthcoming 
to enable Mr. Henry Wellett, of Brighton (the hon. 
secretary and treasurer), successfully to carry out 
the scheme. 

Mr. Wellett submitted a Report upon the pro- 
gress made with the boring during the past year, 
and Mr. W. Topley supplemented the Report with 
remarks upon the geological aspects of the question. 
Sir John Hawkshaw spoke upon the extreme 
importance of this undertaking, and said he did 
not feel afraid to say that he much hoped to dis- 
cover coal in Sussex. At any rate, it would be 
important to prove that, at that spot, no coal 
existed. 

Upon the geology of Yorkshire communications 
were made by Mr. R. Russell and Mr. Dakyns, 
both of whom are engaged in the geological survey 
of the district. The latter described the beautiful 
country of Craven and the neighbourhood ; the 
former dwelt more particularly upon the coal- 
producing districts around Bradford. Mr. J. 
Brigg communicated a paper upon the economic 
products of the district. The discussion upon 
these papers turned almost wholly upon the ques- 
tion of the origin of coal, a subject which was 
scarcely mentioned in the papers themselves, 
Prof. Williamson made some extremely interesting 
remarks on this point, thus in some degree antici- 
pating his evening discourse of Friday. 

Turning from these subjects of great practical 
importance, Prof. Phillips remarked “ how firmly 
since 1831 the great facts of rock-stratification, 
succession of life, earth-movement, and changes of 
oceanic areas, have been established and reduced 
to laws—laws, indeed, of phenomena at present, 
but gradually acquiring the character of laws of 
causation.” He then drew attention to the vast 
increase in our knowledge concerning especially 
the earliest and latest geological periods. At 
subsequent meetings of the Section, further addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the older and newer 
rocks were made. Dr. Hicks and Mr. Hopkinson 
announced discoveries in the Arenig Rocks of 
Pembrokeshire ; the former dwelling upon pro- 
posed new classification of these rocks, the result 
of his long continued work amongst them; the 
latter confining himself to the description of the 
range and affinities of the graptolites which they 
contain. 

As might have been expected, greater interest 
was manifested in the papers and Reports read 
upon the newer deposits. Mr, Pengelly continued 
his Report on Kent’s Cavern, describing the work 
done during the past year in explaining the “ Long 
Arcade.” There are two deposits in this cave 
of very different ages ; there is the ordinary cave- 
earth, from which remains of hysna, rhinoceros, 
elephant, machairodus, &c., have been obtained, 
associated with flint implements, many of which 
are of the ordinary palolithic type. Below this 
deposit there is a breccia, differing much in com- 
position from the cave-earth above, and which has, 
as yet, yielded no other animal remains than the 
great cave bear. Here, too, there are flint imple- 
ments, but of a much ruder form than those found 
in the upper and newer desposits. 

Prof. Phillips urged upon the members of the 
Section the propriety of presenting to Mr. Pen- 
gelly some substantial mark of their esteem for 
him, and an acknowledgment of his unwearied 
service in carrying out the explorations of Kent's 
Cavern. The proposition was warmly accepted 
by the meeting, and several subscriptions were at 
once placed in the hands of the treasurer, Mr. 
J. E. Lee. 
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Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins described the work done 
during the past year in exploring the Victoria 
Cave at Settle ; and, on Saturday, many members 
of the Section visited the cave, and examined the 
magnificent collections of bones now deposited in 
the Museum of the Grammar School at Giggles- 
wick. In the Settle Cave no traces of man have 
yet been discovered in the cave-earth, wherein are 
imbedded the bones and teeth of the ordinary 
extinct cave mammalia ; but in the higher layers 
there is abundant evidence of human habitation 
during the time of the Roman occupation. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION G.) 

Tue President, Mr. W. H. Barlow, F.RS., 
took for the staple of his opening address modern 
steel, a material which, though of comparatively 
recent origin, has already become an important 
industry, and the influence of which in the future 
he considers destined to vie in importance with 
that resulting from the introduction of iron. 
Seventeen years ago the movement was commenced 
by Mr. Bessemer, who read a paper on the 
subject at the Cheltenham meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and, subsequently, further important steps 
were taken in the production and treatment of 
steel by Dr. Siemens, Sir Joseph Whitworth, and 
others. The question was raised, “ What is 
steel?” and, simple as the question seems, there 
was no ready reply. We now have “ Bessemer 
steel,” “ puddled steel,” and “ homogeneous iron,”— 
terms which themselves indicate the uncertainty 
attaching to the quality and properties of the 
new material. In 1850, according to the Jury 
Reports of the Exhibition of 1851, the total 
annual production of steel in Great Britain was 
50,000 tons. At the present time the Bessemer 
process alone supplies upwards of 500,000 tons, 
the Siemens works at Landore 200,000 tons, 
besides further quantities made by his process at 
other works. This new material is now largely 
in use for rails and wheel tires, the duration of 
steel rails being variously estimated at from 
three to six times that of iron rails, Steel is used 
for ships’ plates and for the lining of the heaviest 
guns, whilst Sir Joseph Whitworth and Krupp make 
guns entirely of steel, though for these purposes the 
metal is of different quality and differently treated 
in order that it may withstand the enormous 
concussions to which it is subjected. Steel, again, 
is used for railway axles, crank axles for engines, 
in boilers, in piston-rods, in carriage springs, and 
for many other purposes. Notwithstanding these 
various employments of steel, there has been, and 
still is, a difficulty in applying it to engineering 
structures in this country. It was to this point 
the President drew special attention. A Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Civil Engineers con- 
ducted a series of experiments in 1868, and 
much valuable information was thus obtained. 
As for the “mild steels” of the Bessemer and 
Siemens-Martin processes, it may be taken as a 
result that this material is capable of bearing 
a strain of 8 tons to the inch, instead of 5 
tons to the inch, estimated for like purposes in 
iron. Taking the ordinary form of open wrought- 
iron detached girders, the limiting span in iron, 
with 5 tons to the inch, is about 600 feet; it 
follows that a similar steel girder capable of 
bearing 8 tons to the inch would have a theoretical 
limiting span of 960 feet, practically 900 feet. 
Take the case of the Menai Bridge, a work erected 
when the application of wrought iron to engineer- 
ing works was in its infancy, and when wrought 
iron was the only available material for such a 
purpose ; if this work had now to be constructed, 
and an open girder of steel were adopted in the 
place of plate iron, the weight of metal would be 
little more than one-third of that used, and the 
cost and time of erection would be materially 
reduced. The question then arises, why is it 
that, with all these obvious advantages, steel is not 
more largely adopted? The reason is two-fold: 
Ist, There is a want of confidence as to the trust- 
worthiness of steel, in regard to its toughness, and 
its power to resist fracture from sudden strain ; 





and 2nd, Steel is produced of various qualities, and 
we do not possess the means without elaborate 
testing of knowing whether the material presented 
to us is of the required quality for structural pur- 
poses ; and involved in this is the fact that in the 
regulations of the Board of Trade, although rules 
are laid down for the employment of cast and 
wrought iron, steel has not up to the present time 
been recognized. No doubt some of the steel pro- 
duced is what is termed “cold short,” that is 
brittle. Irregularity arises mainly from the dif- 
ference of the chemical constituents and the 
various processes adopted by different makers. 
Be this, however, as it may, the Bessemer process, 
carefully conducted with ores and metal of suitable 
chemical constituents, produces a quality certain 
and regular in its results. The same may be said 
of the Siemens process, though there is not the 
same necessity for purity in the ore or metal, and 
tests can be applied during the process of manu- 
facture which ensure regularity in the material 
turned out. Sir Joseph Whitworth employs intense 
pressure on the metal while in a fluid state, thus 
squeezing out the air-cells, and thus producing 
large and perfect castings of great ductility. 
Chemistry aids us but little, if at all, as a test for 
the quality of steel ; and it is on mechanical tests 
we must rely, and these engineers may apply for 
themselves ; but such tests are not of a character 
which affords sufficient criterion that the metal 
possesses that degree of toughness which is neces- 
sary to resist the action of sudden strains. But 
assuming the tests and mode of testing satisfactory, 
and the metal of right quality, the Government 
Inspector must be satisfied ; but how is he to be 
satisfied before he gives his certificate that the 
structure is safe for public traffic? If distinct 
evidence could be adduced that the metal fora 
bridge was of a quality which would bear 8 tons 
to the inch with as much safety as common 
iron can bear 5 tons, no doubt the Board 
of Trade would make suitable provision for the 
use of such material. But the difficulty lies in 
the want of something by which the quality may 
be relied on by others than those by whom it is 
made. The first step is therefore to put testing 
on a systematic and satisfactory basis, and next to 
establish some means by which the metal when 
tested can have its quality indicated so as to be 
practically relied on. The President entered into 
valuable technical details in regard to these matters, 
adding, “ All these materials are called steel, and 
have the same external appearance ; but possessing, 
as they do, such a range of strength and such a 
variation in ductility, it becomes absolutely essen- 
tial that there should be some classification or 
means of knowing the respective qualities among 
them. The want of such classification casts an 
air of uncertainty over the whole question of steel, 
and impedes it application. To this want of know- 
ledge is to be ascribed the circumstance that many 
professional men regard the material as altogether 
unreliable ; while large consumers of steel, in con- 
sequence of the uncertainty of the quality they 
buy in the market, seek to establish works on their 
own premises and make their own steel. This step 
has already been taken by one of the large railway 
companies, and is, as I am informed, contemplated 
by one of the principal constructive departments 
of the Government. Not only is a large and use- 
ful field for the employment of steel practically 
closed, but the progress of improvement in engineer- 
ing structures is impeded both in this country and 
in other parts of the world where English engineers 
are engaged ; for, in consequence of the impedi- 
ments to its employment in England, very few 
English engineers turn their attention to the use 
of steel. They are accustomed to make their 
designs for iron, and when engaged in works abroad 
where the Board of Trade rules do not apply, they 
continue for the most part to send out the old- 
fashioned ponderous girders of common iron, in 
cases where the freight and difficulties of carriage 
make it extremely desirable that structures of less 
weight and more easy of transport should be em- 
ployed. In conclusion,” the President said, “ we 
possess in steel a material which has been proved, 
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by the numerous uses to which it is applied, to be 
of great capability and value. We know that it js 
used for structural purposes in other countries, as 
for example, in the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge 
in America, a bridge of three arches, each 500 feet 
span ; yet in this country, where ‘modern steel’ 
has originated and has been brought to its present 
state of perfection, we are obstructed by some 
deficiency in our own arrangements, and by the 
absence of suitable regulations by the Board of 
Trade, from making use of it in engineering works,” 

The vast importance of the subject was dwelt 
upon by Mr. Thomas Webster, Mr. Bramwell, and 
Sir John Hawkshaw and others; and it is under. 
stood that the matter will be dealt with bya Com. 
mittee of the Association, who will communicate 
with the Government. 

We need not criticize the paper descriptive of 
Tilghman’s process of “ cutting, grinding, engraving, 
and ornamenting glass, stone, wood, iron, and other 
hard substances.” The process has been frequently 
described, and is shown in operation at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at South Kensington, so that 
it is needless to enter at length upon it here. It is 
simply the action of a stream of sand propelled by 
a blast of steam or air against the material to be 
operated upon, portions of which have been, so to 
speak, “stopped out” by “stencil plates,” by 
means of which a pattern is produced on the 
surface, or, if the action be prolonged, actual per- 
foration is effected. This invention excited creat 
interest, and its application to a variety of purposes 
was suggested. Prof. Osborne Reynolds then read 
two papers, one ‘ On the Effect of Immersion on the 
Action of the Screw-propeller, and the other ‘On 
Friction in Rifled Guns.’ In the first he showed that 
when a screw was once fairly down beneath the 
surface, depth of immersion was of no importance, 
The object of the second paper was to show that 
the friction between the studs and the grooves 
necessary to give rotation to the shot consumed 
more work with an increasing than with a uniform 
twist, and that, in the case of grooves which 
develope into a parabola, such as those in the Wool- 
wich guns, the waste from that cause was double 
what it would be if the twist was uniform. 

Mr. Daniel Bateman gave the Section an inter- 
esting paper, ‘On Cards and Card-making,’ in 
which he entered into the history of the subjects, 
describing the nature of the process and the results 
sought and obtained, so important in production 
of the staple manufacture of the district. The 
machine by which these “cards” are produced is 
probably one of the most ingenious mechanical 
inventions ever brought forward, and must be seen 
to be appreciated; no description can give any 
idea of the complex and life-like mechanism of its 
construction. 

Two valuable papers by Mr. Sutcliffe, ‘On the 
Economical Generation of Steam’ and ‘On the 
Economical Utilization of Steam,’ closed the day’s 
proceedings, but the details were of too technical 
a nature for insertion in this journal. 

On Friday the Section again commenced its 
labours, and the Report of the Committee on the 
Rainfall of Great Britain and Ireland was read 
by Mr. G. J. Symons. It may be asked, what has 
the rainfall to do with Mechanical Science, the 
title of this Section? The answer is obvious, 
when it is recollected that this is the Engineering 
Section, and that matters connected with irriga- 
tion, drainage, and water supply are especially at 
the present time of deep interest to all connected 
with it. The Report, which is of a lengthened 
character, and full of details valuable to engineers, 
does not admit of useful condensation. It must 
be referred to in full by those requiring the infor- 
mation it contains. 

Experiments with reference to what are termed 
pressure logs,” for measuring the speed of ships, 
under consideration of a Committee of the Associa- 
tion, came before the Section, and Mr. J. R. Napier, 
the Rev. E. L. Berthon, and Mr. A. E. Fletcher, 
respectively, described, by the aid of diagrams, the 
methods they adopted for the application of the 
principle. It is understood that this Committee 
will be re-appointed, and that actual trials will be 
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made with the three instruments which have been 

Jaced at their disposal. Mr, Bramwell described 
the machinery invented and used by Messrs. Hug- 
ett for the manufacture of “horse-nails.” A horse- 
pail certainly looks as little adapted for production 
by machinery as anything that can be imagined, 
its peculiarly irregular and varied shape to the 
ordinary observer seeming to require special act on 
directed by the will of the smith to fashion vit. 
Messrs. Huggett, after a long series of trials and 
many disappointments, have at last produced 
machinery by which these nails are now turned 
out in large quantities, and of a quality which 
satisfactorily bears the test of the farrier’s critical 
judgment and practical skill. Many and many 
were the failures before this result was obtained, 
put perseverance and Mr. Bramwell’s mechanical 
knowledge and experience have enabled them to 
overcome all difficulties, and success rewards their 
endeavours, and another manufacture is added to 
the already lengthy list. 


ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
SECTION D. 

By one of the vicissitudes in the fortune of par- 
ticular branches of the Association, which it is not, 
perhaps, quite easy to explain, the Department of 
Zoology and Botany attracted this year only 
a very slender gathering of naturalists. Yet the 
papers, if not so numerous as usual, were certainly 
not below the average level of interest ; and the 
President of the Department, who also presided 
over the whole Section, is as popular amongst 
zoologists for the beauty of his researches as he is 
amongst those who attended the meetings of the 
Association for his expositions of the fancifully 
delicate organisms which are his special study. 
A large audience, therefore, was drawn to the 
lecture-hall of the Church Institute to hear the 
Introductory Address of the Section. Prof. All- 
man’s subject was a general review of the present 
aims and objects of biological science. It was a 
curious proof of the way in which new ideas filter 
down into the community, and become accepted 
as it were by a kind of acclimatization, to hear the 
doctrine of evolution poetically expounded and 
applauded, as the speaker with an earnest elo- 
quence, which had a peculiar kind of fascination 
about it, showed how this doctrine brought into 
a rational convergence all the hitherto scattered 
lines of biological investigation. It implies a con- 
siderable change in popular opinion, that the 
acceptance of the doctrine of descent should 
seem to require no sort of defence, and, in fact, 
that not much should need to be said in its support ; 
but there was a tone of such gentle persuasion 
from the opening of the address to its close, and 
the difficulties that still stand in the way of 
accepting the validity of the evolution hypothesis 
to the fullest extent were so dispassionately treated, 
that the antagonism of even a cruder state of 
popular feeling could hardly have failed to be 
disarmed. On the one hand, evolution was the 
highest expression of the fundamental principles 
established by Mr. Darwin, and depended on the 
two admitted faculties of living beings—heredity, 
or the transmission of characters from parents to 
offspring, and adaptivity, or the capacity of having 
those peculiarities modified in the offspring. On 
the other hand, the continuity of organic forms 
had in few cases been made out so successfully as it 
had been by Prof. Huxley in the case of the horse. 
Then, again, the first appearance in the earth’s 
crust of the various classes presented itself in forms 
which by no means belonged to the lowest or 
most generalized of their living representatives. 
Finally, while the recapitulation of ancestral 
forms had much probability, and harmonized with 
the other aspects of the evolution doctrine into a 
beautifully symmetrical system, it was one for 
which a sufficient number of actually observed 
facts had not yet been adduced to remove it 
altogether from the region of hypothesis. The 
suggestion which was thrown out at the end of 
the address, that life has had more than one start- 
ing-point upon the earth, and has flowed down, 
in several streams, here and again becoming extin- 
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guished, seems to depend for its support upon the 
defects in our knowledge of the sequence of forms, 
a basis which there is great risk it may have at any 
moment more or less cut away from it. It was as 
if to meet the argument that the believers in 
Spontaneous Generation might obviously found on 
the hypothesis that there had been many points at 
which life had started upon the earth, that Prof. 
Allman expressed his conviction that no valid evi- 
dence had yet been adduced to lead to the belief that 
inorganic matter had become transformed into 
living, otherwise than through the agency of a pre- 
existing organism. It might be, however, that 
physical forces, manifesting themselves through the 
organizable protoplasm, become converted into the 
phenomena of life, and that the poet had uncon- 
sciously enunciated a great scientific truth when 
he spoke of— 
Gay lizards glittering on the walls 


Of ruined shrines, busy and bright, 
As though they were alive with light. 


After speeches from Dr. Carpenter, who, perhaps 
with doubtful necessity, alluded to the rejection 
of Mr. Darwin by the French Academy, and from 
Dr. Hooker, the Section settled down once more to 
listen to the Introductory Address in Anthropology, 
and the Departments then adjourned to their 
different meeting-rooms. In that of Zoology and 
Botany, the proceedings for the first day were 
principally devoted to the reading and discussion 
of Reports. 

Prof. Newton read that of the Close-Time Com- 
mittee, which was very unfavourable to recent 
legislation. Small birds appear to require no pro- 
tection, while on the other hand it was urgently 
needed in the eyes of the naturalist for the rarer 
wild fowl, the numbers of which are in many places, 
owing to inevitable causes, very much reduced, 
and which must consequently without protection 
in many localities speedily become extinct. <A 
lively discussion followed, in which, amongst other 
speakers, Miss Lydia Becker rather quaintly 
lamented the impossibility of getting reasonable 
attention from the Legislature for the wrongs of small 
birds, women, and poor children. Mr. Lankester 
then read the Report on Zoological Stations, Pho- 
tographs of the handsome building which Dr. 
Dohrn had succeeded in erecting in the grounds of 
the Ville Reale at Naples were shown, and a list was 
given of the various Governments and Universities, 
including that of Cambridge, which had supported 
Dr. Dohrn by renting tables in the laboratory 
which forms part of the station for the use of 
their students. The munificence of an American 
capitalist, in supplying Agassiz with the means of 
founding a similar establishment at Buzzard Bay, 
was also made by many speakers the text of the 
suggestion that HFnglish capitalists in our great 
manufacturing towns might perhaps do something 
equally useful for natural science in England. 

Prof. Balfour read the Report of the Com- 
mittee for observing the Effect of the Denudation 
of Forests on the Rainfall of Scotland. The 
opinion was pretty generally expressed that 
the observations which the Committee proposed 
to undertake were over far too limited an area 
to give any result. The remainder of the 
meeting was occupied by a paper ‘ On the Flora of 
Bradford? which gave an interesting account of 
the vegetative physiognomy of the neighbourhood. 

On Friday the Department did not meet till 
after the address of Prof. Rutherford. The 
attraction of Prof. Ferrier’s paper, which imme- 
diately followed, kept the other departments of the 
Section almost deserted, and only a handful of 
people listened to Mr. Blanford’s interesting 
paper ‘On the Fauna of Persia.’ The animals of 
this country belong mainly to the desert type, 
with an infusion of Indian forms in the south, and 
of European to the north. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that, while the lion in Persia is only found 
in the southern portion, the tiger is confined to 
the forests of the shores of the Caspian. Local 
papers on the Birds and Mosses of the West 
Riding occupied the attention of the Section for 
some time. One of the advantages of the visits 
of the British Association to different parts of 
the country is undoubtedly to bring the local 





naturalists into contact with those who have made 
themselves authorities in different branches of 
Natural History. 

The concluding paper was one of an in- 
teresting character. Mr. Lankester had noticed 
the occurrence of a peach-coloured film in a 
neglected jar, containing fluid, in his laboratory. 
It proved to be produced by one of the pro- 
blematical organisms known as Bacteria. These 
include a number of very different forms, which 
have been described as distinct from one another. 
Mr. Lankester found examples of nearly all of 
these in the fluid he examined; and he inferred 
with great probability, from the uniformity of their 
colouring, that they were all phases in the life- 
history of one species, This constitutes a great 
step in our knowledge of these obscure but, 
physiologically speaking, exceedingly important 
organisms. 


PROF, DONATI. 

WE regret to hear of the death of Prof. Donati, 
Director of the new Observatory at Florence, 
whick was inaugurated with much ceremony 
last autumn. Prof. Donati’s name is universally 
known, from its being connected with the splendid 
comet vf 1858, which he was the first to discover 
on the 2nd of June of that year. But this was by 
no means his only cometary discovery. His 
first was made in 1854, though on that occasion 
he had been anticipated. But the priority re- 
mained with him in a like discovery on June 3, 
1855, November 10, 1857, and July 23 and Sep- 
tember 9, 1864, as well as on June 2, 1858, before 
referred to. Of these and other comets Prof. 
Donati made many observations, besides deter- 
mining the orbits of several. He also made many 
interesting spectroscopical examinations both of 
comets and of the solar disc, besides other astro- 
nomical investigations, The scene of his labours 
was from the first Florence, where it was hoped he 
would for some time be able to avail himself of 
the greater opportunities for contributing to the 
progress of astronomy afforded him by the recently 
established Observatory. But a visit to Vienna 
was fatal to him—he arrived there on the 18th 
inst., and died of an attack of cholera on the night 
of the 19th. Prof. Donati visited England some 
years ago, and was elected an Associate of the 
Astronomical Society of London in 1864, 








Science Gossip. 


Pror. TyNDALL has been elected to preside over 
the next meeting of the British Association. This 
meeting, which will be held at Belfast, is appointed 
to commence on Wednesday, August 19, 1874. 
Among the representatives of Belfast at the meet- 
ing of the General Committee, there was a strong 
feeling in favour of asking Dr. Andrews, of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, to occupy the chair on 
that occasion. In 1875 the Association will meet 
in Bristol; and although nothing has been defi- 
nitely decided, it seems likely that Glasgow will 
be selected for 1876. 

Tue following foreigners were present at the 
Eradford meeting :—Dr. Janssen, of Paris; Baron 
T. Richtofen, of Berlin; Dr. Schafarik and Prof. 
Zenger, of Prague; Prof. Binz, of Bonn; His Ex- 
cellency Don Arturo de Marcoartu, of Madrid; 
Signor Guido Cora; Dr. F. Klein ; M. C. Bergeron ; 
and Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, U.S, 

At the concluding meeting of the Association, 
held on Wednesday afternoon, the President 
announced that he had just received a most 
encouraging account of the state of Dr. Joule’s 
health. It may be hoped that he has still in him 
the “ potential energy” of a President. 

Commanper A. H. Marxuay, R.N., the author 
of the ‘Cruise of the Rosario’ has, as we have 
mentioned above, just returned from a cruise in 
the Arctic Regions, on board the whaler Arctic, 
which arrived at Dundee on the 19th of this 
month with the crew of the Polaris. Commander 
Markham’s main object was to study the methods 
of ice-navigation and of whale-fishing since the 
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introduction of steam ; but he also had many op- 
rtunities of observing and collecting information. 
Tn this he was particularly successful, as the enter- 
rising captain of the Arctic penetrated down 
rrow’s Straits and Prince Regent’s Inlet into 
the Gulf of Boothia. Commander Markham ob- 
tained eight deep-sea soundings with temperatures, 
took a series of two-hourly meteorological obser- 
vations, and numerous observations for deter- 
mining positions throughout the voyage. He also 
made botanical and geological collections when he 
landed at the following places: Disco and Uper- 
naivk, in Greenland ; Navy Board Inlet and Elwyn 
Inlet, in Lancaster Sound ; Port Leopold and Fury 
Beach, in Prince Regent’s Inlet ; 
south of Cape Garry, in the Gulf of Boothia; and 
he also formed an ornithological collection. In 
the chase of whales, Commander Markham usually 
took the steer-oar in one of the boats, and thus 
acquired a practical knowledge of the modern 
whale-fishery. We trust that he may publish his 
experiences, for no really good account of this 
exciting and interesting work has appeared since 
the days of Scoresby. 

A Member of the Association complains that 
the care formerly shown in providing for the com- 
fort of the members has disappeared, and that 
the practice appears to prevail of assessing the 
members for the benefit of the lodging-house 
keepers in the towns visited. The local secretaries, 
finding the quartering of the members troublesome, 
turn the matter over to a house-agent, and, under 
his auspices, since he is naturally by no means 
undesirous of cultivating local interests, prices are 
raised. At Bradford the hotel prices were also 
advanced, It is not surprising that many members 
prefer watering-places, and that the attendance at 
the meetings of the Association falls off. 
Association might have its own regular quarter- 
master, who would secure moderate prices, and at 
the same time provide for his own remuneration. 
Besides what we have already noticed, the Member 
remarks that, from want of proper organization 
and previous drill, it is some time before the mes- 
sengers, local staff, and local management get into 
working order, and much inconvenience is caused. 
In this way the public-spirited efforts of the Brad- 
ford Reception Committee were marred. 


Tue Bowling Iron Works, which were described 
in a paper read by Mr. Joseph Wilcock, the chief 
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engineer, before Section G, liberally threw open | 


their extensive establishment for the inspection 
of the members on the 19th inst., and gave a hand- 
some entertainment in the way of luncheon at 
4°30 to about 250 persons, to whom special invita- 
tions were sent. 

Tue production of Spiegeleisen in this country 
is almost a new industry. At Ebbw Vale it has 
been manufactured from the spathose iron ores 
of the Brendon Hills, and some has been made 
at two or three other works, ecently Messrs. 
Bolchow and Vaughan have, for the first time, 
made Spiegeleisen in the Cleveland district on a 
large scale, and preparations are being made for 
the construction of furnaces at Fowey, in Corn- 
wall, for making this variety of iron from the 
spathose ores of Perranzabulo in that county. 


Two names of French men of science are in the 
obituary of this week, M. Coste, the celebrated 
naturalist, and M. Nélaton, the surgeon. 

THe manufacture of beet-root sugar artificially 
by M. Jouglet is exciting much interest in France. 
The chemical process by which this is effected is 
described as comparatively simple and very econo- 
mical: the new sugar can be, it is said, produced 
at five francs per 100 kilogrammes, and that M. 


uglet has s is i io a company, who | Mite 3 
Jouglet has sold his invention to a company, who | to. This is remarkable, to say the least, on account 


intend to work it commercially. 


A coop transparent paper is much required. 
The Journal of Applied Science informs us of a 
German invention which is said to meet the want. 
Good writing-paper is saturated with benzine, and 
then immediately coated with a rapidly-drying 
varnish, prepared of boiled bleached linse« il 
201b.; lead shavings, 1 1b.; oxide of 








and Venetian turpentine, 41b. These are mixed 
and boiled for eight hours, After cooling and 
straining, 5 lb. of white gum copal and } lb. of 
gum sandarac are added. 

Some curious changes in the form and the 
spectrum of the comet of August 23, 1873, were 
observed by MM. G. Rayet and André, and com- 
municated by them to the Académie des Sciences, 
at the Séance of Monday, September 1. 

WE would direct the attention of all who are 
interested in the science of music to the ‘Strobo- 
scopic Determination of the Pitch of Tones,’ by 
M. Mach, in Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften for October, 1872. 
A brief but clear notice of this valuable paper 


| appears in the Chemical News for September 19. 


The apparatus constructed by M. Mach appears 
to involve much that has been done by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone. 

In Dr. Quesneville’s Monitewr Scientifique for 
September there will be found several practical 
papers on the aniline colours, especially one by 
M. Ch. Lauth, ‘On Dyeing Wool with Aniline 
Green, and another ‘On Aniline Black.’ The 
same number of this journal contains a very useful 
chemical guide to the Vienna Exhibition. Dr. 
Hofmann has also produced a very complete cata- 
logue of the chemical products exhibited. 
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FINE ARTS 
a 
DORE#’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Night of the Crucifixion,” ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ 
* Francesca de Rimini,’ *‘ Neophyte,’ ‘ Andromeda,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Adwmission, lg. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No, 1V.—TYNEMOUTH.—GATESHEAD. 

Mr. Atma TADEMA’s pictures are in vogue at 
Tynemouth. We have already mentioned two of 
them, and, on examining the collection of paintings 
formed by Mr. Philipson, of that town, we come 
upon a Roman domestic subject, besides that 
splendidly-executed life-sized half-length figure of 
the Nubian, which was so unfairly hung at a recent 
Royal Academy Exhibition, and which is styled 
‘The Chamberlain of Sesostris.” The former of 
these paintings is named ‘ The First Reproach,’ and 
shows a garden-scene of Roman character, com- 
prising many of those elements embodying a vast 
amount of archeological study, which Mr. Tadema 
so often offers us. The work is full of picturesque 
illustrations and rich colour and materials. We 
have before us a Roman garden, or rather what 
we ought to call a pleasance, with a marble seat 
under trees. There is a noble group of flowers 
of varied hues and large foliage on our right. 
The group is painted with great skill, preci- 
sion, and freedom. On the bench, just over- 
arched by the boughs of some trees, sits a lady 
in a toga of dull blue, worn over a fawn-coloured 
robe, and holding a scroll, which she has been 
reading when interrupted by the approach of her 
husband. He leans on the back of the bench, 
and, holding his toga against his breast, speaks 
earnestly, and looks as if he were admonishing 
the lady for some alleged neglect or oversight 


| in household or social duties; she looks up with 


surprise expressed on her features, and a mounting 
colour. Her face, although suited to the subject, 
title, and general character of the picture, is not 
quite equal to Mr. Tadema’s standard of expres- 
sion. There is, nevertheless, great beauty in the 
colour of this picture, and softness and breadth 
in its execution unusual even in Mr. Tadema’s 
works, A much more valuable work, in our eyes, 
is ‘The Chamberlain of Sesostris,’ above referred 
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remarkable work did not see it, and will forgive 
us if we say that it represents a bare-breasted 
Nubian, past the middle period of life, his skin 
of dark brown hue showing to great advantage 
beside the deep blue-green of the painted wal] 
behind, which, receiving a full and brilliant light 
serves as the background to the whole picture, 
He has a grave and highly-intellectual face, 
with much earnestness, and a good deal of sad- 
ness of expression. He holds up the ensign staff 
of his office, as if he were in waiting on his master, 
This is a picture of high technical value, and ig 
extremely creditable to the painter. Even as a 
piece of colour, we regard it with great admira- 
tion, especially as regards the painting of the 
flesh ; the modelliug of the flesh, dark as bronze 
as it is, is most careful and remarkable for its 
solidity and finish ; the whole is very sound, and 
of unusual power in tone. In the same collection 
there is, besides other works with which we need 
not detain the reader, a noble and sound study of 
a head in chalk, on blue paper, by Madame H. 
Browne, the admirable draughtsmanship of which 
is exceptional even in France, and might be a 
lesson to our artists. It is drawn with extreme 
care and precision, in a broad and learned style, 
and displays, without any appearance of labour, a 
profound knowledge of form and consummate 
dexterity of hand. The expression, although the 
work has as much character as a portrait, is given 
with the quietude which is so common in Madame 
Browne’s productions. Altogether, this is a most 
desirable example, and was probably executed as 
a study of the higher order. 

In the residence of Mr. Alexander Stevenson, of 
Tynemouth,—for admission to which, as well as to 
the houses of Mr. Philipson and of the gentlemen 
to whose collections we referred last week, we are 
indebted to Mr. Burnett,—are numerous pictures 
and water-colours, Many of them are of great 
merit and interest, and they are, generally speak- 
ing, of the same class as those which we saw in 
the houses of Mr. Leathart and others in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle. Mr. Stevenson’s 
possessions, like those belonging to his neigh- 
bours, are, nevertheless, marked by the influence 
of individual taste,—what one may call an idio- 
syncrasy in choosing the works which constitute 
his collection. Several drawings and pictures 
by Mr. S. Solomon are to be found here, in- 
cluding some of his best to which, 
however, as they exhibit, separately, little to 
distinguish them from a considerable number 
which we have described and criticized in the 
public exhibitions of London of late years, we need 
not refer at length and individually. A certain, 
not always desirable, lusciousness of sentiment 
prevails in these works, and underlies, or seems to 
underlie, every feature of them: it accompanies, if 
it does not justify, their existence. This character- 
istic cannot fairly be styled sensuous, for that term 
implies something more like robustness than the 
paintings possess. Owing to the constant presence 
of this quality the works are mannered. They 
are refined without elevation of sentiment and aim, 
they are delicate without severity, and, although 
by no means devoid of something which is elegant, 
are not graceful in the high and purer meaning of 
the word. Their refinement itself is not of that 
kind which induces true beauty; yet to produce 
beauty of form and feature is too evidently one of 
the aims of the artist, who unquestionably possesses 
familiarity with the purest models, if he has not 
studied them closely. With this drawback, which 
we have tried to suggest rather than sought to 
define, these productions of a remarkable painter 
are worthy of much admiration. Still, to close 
this category of negatives, they have defects of 
execution exactly parallel to those of the senti- 
ment which has inspired them. Their draughts- 
manship is refined, but not such as we can call 
fine, for it is imperfect in its very effeminacy, and, 
in this respect, something the reverse of what 
appears in the paintings by Mr. Albert Moore, 
lately described in these columns. Mr. Solomon’s 
works are weak even when slightly drawn. With 
one or two exceptions, the flesh cannot be said 
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to be modelled at all. Colour is their chief merit, 
—indeed, the colour of not a few is admirable ; 
but something, which we are fain to call manner, 

ervades the whole, together with the sensuous- 
ness accompanying the designs themselves, and 
affecting the quasi-poetic inspiration of every one 
among them. 

Exuberance in power, exuberance of poetry of a 
rich order, noble technical gifts, vigour of concep- 
tion, and a marvellously extensive range of thought 
and invention, appear in nearly everything which 
Mr. Rossetti produces, There is a work before us 
here which is exceptionally faithful, so far as, 
technically speaking, it goes. It seems to us to 
display the mind, imaginative tendencies, and 
even the artistic accomplishments of the designer, 
as felicitously as his numerous representations of 
his ideas of Dante’s poetic vein. From one point 
of view, at least, this example possesses an advan- 
tage over the Dantesque expositions, noble and 
deeply affecting as they are. In its freedom from 
textual restrictions, the subject approaches more 
nearly to an original one. Mr. Rossetti clothes 
Dante’s visions with his own pictorial splendoursand 
the richness of cognate imagination, liberally and 
gorgeously, but this story is almost entirely his own, 
the history being extremely vague, indeed, quite of 
anebulous kind, It has, too, a modern application, 
which is anything but unwelcome or unoriginal. 
The ancient legend runs that Lillith, the first wife 
of Adam, is immortal, and as cruel as she is luxu- 
riously lovely. She was fabled to be a witch, 
irresistibly amorous and pitilessly cruel: if we 
have not forgotten the tale, she is described as the 
originator of immeasurable evil. One golden hair 
of hers twined round the heart of a man was fatal 
to him for ever. As Mr. Rossetti has painted her, 
she appears in an ardent languor of triumphant 
luxury and beauty, seated, and, as if she lived now, 
reclining back in a chair in a modern robe, if that 
term be taken rightly ;,the abundance of her pale 
golden hair falls about her Venus-like throat, 
bust and shoulders, and with a most moving show 
of calm reserve in voluptuous self-applause,—this is 
an element of the design which is rendered with 
ineffable imagination and skill,—she contemplates 
her features in the mirror her left hand holds, while, 
with the other hand, she draws apart the long 
filaments of her hair. The haughty luxuriousness 
of the beautiful witch’s face, the tale of a cold 
soul untying all its charms, does not belie, such is 
the art of the master in painting it, the fires of a 
most voluptuously exuberant physique. She has 
passion without love, and languor without satiety,— 
energy without heart, and intense beauty without 
sympathy. She holds the mirror with negligent 
grace, and, self-absorbed, trains her bewitching 
locks, letting them fall as her slow fingers move in 
their long masses. Thus occupied, she is reckless 
how much or how little of her full bosom and 
shoulders is displayed in delicious harmony of 
colour with the warm white of her dress, heedless 
of the grace of her attitude and the superb abun- 
dance of her form. <A larger mirror stands behind 
the lolling figure, and that reflects the splendid 
verdure of a garden; beyond this mirror a mass of 
roses bloom. The colour of this painting is, in 
the fullest sense, in perfect keeping with the senti- 
ment that informs the whole with power like that 
of magic. The accessories are introduced and 
paixted with consummate feeling for the subject. 
We turn from the picture without a thought of 
reserve in our admiration of the marvellous genius 
which has inspired it. 

By the same painter is ‘The Loving-Cup,’ a 
drawing in water colours, belonging to a class of his 
works which has many charms—indeed, it is so 
fine a class, that few but Mr. Rossetti could create 
it; yet it is by no means that from which judicious 
admirers would select specimens of his genius, 
Of course the painter has produced a far greater 
number of designs, drawings, and paintings which 
have a place in this comparatively inferior category 
than he has given us of those which are fit to be 
ranked with the magnificent ‘ Lillith’; the gorgeous 
‘Venus Verticordia, which we described some 
time ago; the fine composition called ‘Elena’s 





Song’; the ‘ Paolo and Francesca,’ in Mr. Leathart’s 
possession, mentioned in these columns the other 
day; or that subtle masterpiece of expression and 
character, ‘The Bocca Baciata, which belongs to 
Mr. Boyce. We name these just as they occur to 
our memory, as examples of the higher range of 
Mr. Rossetti’s powers, the more elaborated produc- 
tions of his art, and as examples, but not neces- 
sarily the best of his works. Those of the class 
to which ‘The Loving-Cup’ belongs may be called 
romances, and they range well with the finer 
poems of certain writers which are associated in 
our minds under that title. That before us is one 
of the best, for it has a somewhat deeper sugges- 
tiveness than usual, and a richer vein of fancy has 
been worked in producing it. It shows a damsel 
in a red dress, standing, and holding with both 
hands a golden cup and tasting its contents, and 
having, in her expression and physique, charming 
suggestions of the spirit of her words, which 
supply a motto to the picture— 
Douce nuit et joyeux jour, 
O Chevalier de bel amour. 

It would be impossible to describe, in a few 
words, the spirit of the expression. We must 
content ourselves with saying that the design 
is thoroughly in harmony with and a complete 
rendering of the romantic joyeux sentiment of the 
subject. To deal happily and poetically with such 
themes as these is given to few; none has done 
them truer justice than this painter, who, with an 
imagination which is capable of a far higher range, 
and genius of immeasurably stronger flight, has 
given us so many pictures which are instinct with 
the true troubadour spirit, and always pathetic, 
whether they be sad, joyful, passionate, or simply 
fanciful. Behind the damsel, who offers so “gentle” 
a greeting to the “Chevalier” the artist has not 
depicted, is a dressoir laden with embossed plates 
and chargers of gilded brass, and, behind that, a 
wall which is richly painted with a white diaper. 
As we noticed with regard to ‘Lillith, the colour 
and even the chiaroscuro of this drawing are 
in keeping with the motive of the subject. In the 
former is a dulcet harmony of the varieties of white, 
with carnations which passion has made pale; this 
is not less in keeping with the painted poem 
than is the luxurious languor of the effect in half- 
tone and subdued tints. The whole picture, 
except the sharp accent of the larger mirror’s 
reflections from the outer world, seems to pertain 
to an evil magic, which is woeful in its very sweet- 
ness and abundance of delights insatiable. The 
sharp accent of the mirror is an essential part of 
the design, and not less valuable in respect to the 
sentiment than to the treatment of the picture as 
a picture. On the other hand, ‘ The Loving-Cup’ 
sparkles with a joy-suggesting brilliancy. It is 
full of light, it is clear and vivid in tints and tones, 
and even a little hard, as often occurs in the effect 
of bright daylight which is represented. The 
colour is as emphatic as that which characterizes 
illuminations of the fourteenth century,—the very 
age, be it noted, of the romance poetry in view 
here. The bright carnations of the lady’s face, her 
tender yet cheerful and honest eyes, her youthful 
yet rich contours, the pure, hardly at all reduced 
scarlet of her robe, the very precision of the back- 
ground, and the invariable crispness of the hand- 
ling of the picture, are all elements in complete 
keeping with the peculiar motive of the design. 
Is it wonderful that the spectator is charmed when 
an artist of high genius is so thoroughly moved by 
the inner spirit of hissubjects, that his pictures areat 
once thoroughly homogeneous and spontaneous ? 
The quality of the inspiration is a thing apart 
from the intensity and completeness of its mani- 
festations. That quality is so rare and precious, 
that one does not choose to be hypercritical, and 
notice signs of impatience, not of ignorance, which 
are not due to lack of self-respect on the artist’s 
part ; nor, after seeing many of such pictures as 
these we have endeavoured to describe, does the 
critic care to say, as at rare intervals he might say, 
if he were at once ungrateful and ungenerous, 
“That vein of fancy has been worked before; this 
scheme of colour, rich as it is, is not free from 





manner”; or, “I think I could dispense with some 
of those auburn-haired, raddy-complexioned dap- 
sels, with long chins and triangular visages, set with 
straight eyebrows over almond eyes, short upper 
lips over their fellows as red and luscious as can 
be.” It is certain that those who declared Mr. 
Rossetti painted the fairest “harlotry” fervently, 
and in too high a strain of fancy, found only what 
they looked for, and were scandalously unjust and 
eager to think evil. 

There is in Mr. Stevenson’s collection a large 
chalk drawing by the same artist, of a life-sized, 
three-quarter length female figure, styled ‘ Sibylla 
Palmifera,’ seated and holding the branch like a 
sceptre. This is an extremely fine work, with a 
nobly serious and infinitely suggestive expression 
on the beautiful face. Brought front to front with 
an example of this kind, where pure drawing should 
render the structure with unimpeachable fidelity, 
force, and learning, we cannot escape seeing some 
shortcomings in the outline and contour modelling 
of the Sibyl’s chin, jowl, and throat. These ele- 
ments of the form might be better done ; but then 
we are hardly at liberty to look on a study in sen- 
timent, expression, composition,—a design, in fact, 
such as this is,—and judge it as we are bound to 
judge an elaborately prepared cartoon for a fresco 
or oil picture on a great scale. This is, in short, 
a noble sketch, more highly finished than sketches 
usually are, and complete in the qualities desired, 
but not a completed work. 

We do not know any picture by Mr. Albert 
Moore which so completely illustrates his posses- 
sion of those high artistic powers that his admirers, 
ourselves among the number, delight in ascribing 
to him, as the little study in rose colour and white 
in Mr. Stevenson’s collection, which represents a 
beautiful “ Greekish” damsel, lying at full length 
on a couch, and day-dreaming. She wears a white, 
semi-transparent garment, through which the rosi- 
ness of her flesh appears, and an over-robe that is 
tinged with a rosy hue: the trappings of the couch 
are of a very pale sea-green, going charmingly with 
the carnations and the dresses ; near it stands a 
pot of tall lilies, emphatically contrasting with 
the other white elements of the design. The pose 
of the girl is graceful, the folding and falling of 
her draperies on and over her limbs and trunk 
have been studied with care. It is seldom that 
his taste, fine as it is, has so powerfully controlled 
his too often hasty hands; so that the result here 
is all-sufficient, and delights the student, learning 
displaying beauty in a beautiful manner. This is 
one of the most complete, delicate, and elaborate 


' of Mr. Moore’s works ; of course it is not smooth, 


—in fact, any one may see the ridges of paint on 
its surface, like the lumps and knobs of pigments 
which so often occur in his namesake’s magnificent 
landscapes and sea-pieces; but the connoisseur 
cares no more for the ridges in the one than for 
the knobs and lumps in the other, provided, as 
is not always the case with Mr. Albert Moore, 
good draughtsmanship accompanies the expression 
of the original ideas of a highly-cultured and poeti- 
cal intelligence, which is not quite powerful enough 
to escape “spoiling.” However this may be, how 
delightful are the harmonies of colour in this little 
picture, and the grace of every element of its de- 
signing ! 

In the same collection is a fine black chalk 
drawing of the well-known ‘King René’s Honey- 
moon.’ Having mentioned this, we must thank 
the owners of the pictures and drawings we have 
described, and cross the Tyne to the unlovely 
town of Gateshead, and so go on, fortunately not 
far, till we get out of its noise, smells, and un- 
mitigated squalor, to the green fields again, where 
is the residence of Mr. Newall, another collector 
of modern pictures and drawings, which he has 
kindly permitted us to describe as well as we are 
able. These works are all modern, and mostly by 
living artists. The reader will see that they have 
been selected with unusual zest for what is fine 
in landscape art. Here the powers of Mr. A. W. 
Hunt are represented by several admirable pic- 
tures, the high qualities of which are aged 
such as suffer most when the works in whic 
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they appear are herded with others in public 
exhibitions. The first to be noticed is ‘ Ulles- 
water, Mid-day,’ a beautiful landscape of a lake 
surrounded by mountains ; in the distance of the 
picture, a rocky path leads upwards on a hill- 
side to give a view over the water. There are 
numerous trees, painted with that fine appreciation 
of form and colour in nature which is never 
absent from the artist's works. The whole is 
subdued and rendered exquisitely tender in effect 
by diffused vapours, in which the brilliant sun- 
light is absorbed without being obscured. It is 
noteworthy that in every work of Mr. Hunt's 
which displays this effect, the same subtle treat- 
ment of the absorbed but unobscured light obtains 
with a delicacy and brightness which it would be 
hard to surpass. Delicate as his mode of treating 
this, his favourite phase of nature, there is no lack 
of force or intensity, and the whole is delightfully 
soft and broad. In another landscape, ‘ Heidel- 
berg, we find a study of varied greens of a 
wonderfully vivid and rich order, produced by 
verdurous mountain sidesand their reflections on the 
surface of the river, which flows close to the bases of 
the hills, and gives back the tints in various ways, 
accordingly as its surface is rippled by the passing 
breeze, broken by obstacles, or smooth as a perfect 
mirror. An amazing amount of learning, care, and 
skill has been employed on this effect, which is so 
truly rendered, that every inch of the water can 
be studied and the source of its splendid colouring 
detected, and yet nothing can be broader or finer 
than the work as a whole. A large building, of 
deep red colour, stands hear the margin of the 
water ; a bridge is in the middle distance ; the 
town appears half-way up the mountain-side. A 
third picture shows a tarn, probably Llyn Idwal, 
lying still and gloomy at the bases of mountains 
which rise in one place precipitously, as if scarped 
by hands of giants ; a pale gleam of sunlight falls 
on the huge grey flanks of ragged stone: it is 
bright and pure in force and tint, but not powerful 
enough to pierce the mass of white vapour which 
rolls about the precipice. A space of splendid 
yellow light is distinct in the picture, and gives 
emphasis to the effect, without causing loss of 
breadth in the whole. Next, we observe a pecu- 
liarly beautiful study of a romantic subject. Schloss 
Ehrenberg, on the Moselle, supplies the scene, with 
its high-roofed towers, perched on a ridge between 
two valleys that are filled with trees, descending 
to the depths in shadows of the richest colour and 
intensest tone, and ascending to meet the clear 
daylight which is about the summits. The sky 
comprises wild, flaming red, and orange tongue- 
like clouds. The aérial perspective of this lovely 
drawing is graded so truly, and the force of the 
tints is diminished, with such exquisite skill, by 
distance or the accidents of light and shade, that 
the result is almost magical. Quite a different 
subject appears in the drawing styled ‘ Distant 
View of Skelwith Force, Cumberland,’ a placid 
lake, seen among mountains, and reflecting their 
vast grey sides and streams of light which tra- 
verse the scene as they pour between the lines 
of enormous cumuli, which are driven on their 
path by the force of a strong wind, that does not 
descend into the valley to ruffle the water. The 
effect bodes a storm. The whole is a noble study 
of mountain, atmosphere, and the cloud-land above 
it. No part of the picture is, however, finer than 
the marvellously delicate painting of the valley 
which recedes from the head of the lake, and, in 
alternately lighted and shaded hill-sides, vanishes 
out of sight. 

The art and rich poetic feeling lavished by Mr. 
Hunt on these and other drawings, some of which 
we shall notice by and by, are precisely of that 
kind to which the pen cannot do justice, not 
only because of the intense vividness of the 
tints he employs with delicacy equal to his 
power in doing so, but also because the super- 
subtle harmonies of those brilliant tints are 
beyond the reach of words. We consider this 
artist has, not less worthily than independently, 
endeavoured to deal with those resplendent effects of 





was so singularly successful. Technically speaking, 
the subject of the efforts of these painters is light, 
the landscapes proper, and the incidents they 
comprise, are only the crude elements of their 
designs; and yet these are nearly all a pen can deal 
with when endeavouring to put such pictures before 
the reader. Mr. Hunt’s field of studies in light, 
and its effect in colour, is, of course, much narrower 
than Turner’s was—he has, we trust, years of 
practice yet to come; so that it would be unfair to 
institute a comparison between the two painters ; 
still, it is true that in this relatively narrow, but 
really most wealthy field, Mr. Hunt is the only man 
who has approached to anything like the level of 
Turner. There are, notwithstanding, some elements 
in Mr. Hunt’s practice which are open to criticism, 


|and may be subjected, in a general way, to 


analysis. The sole defect we have been able to find 
in his mode of painting is, that he almost constantly 
sacrifices the distinctness as well as the intensity 
of the colour of the immediate foregrounds of his 
subjects to their middle-distances and their dis- 
tances. Of course much is gained by this practice, 
and one of the greatest difficulties of Art is avoided, 
but not overcome, by its means. Yet we are con- 
fident our painter omits nothing in his work which 
he considers it right to include, and the defect, if 
defect it be, is,as we have hinted, not of invariable 
occurrence, some of his pictures being remark- 
able for the distinctness as well as the intensity 
of the colour of their foregrounds. We conclude, 
therefore, that the absence of the elements in 
question is designed and is due to a conviction that 
near and distant objects cannot be represented 
with equal felicity,—that one of the two must be 
sacrificed to the other. This is a maxim with 
many inferior painters, and Turner himself fre- 
quently acted on it. Nevertheless, there are so 
many examples of splendid successes obtained by 
means of the contrary principle, that we can hardly 
be expected to accept it. It is probable that a 
peculiarity in the power of the painter’s vision 
may induce him to adopt, as a general rule, the 
principle in question However this may be, we 
have every reason to be grateful for the pictures 
he has given us, and, even if it be wrong to 
sacrifice foregrounds, we have but to say that Mr. 
Hunt’s pictures begin where their immediate fore- 
grounds end, and to take unqualified delight in all 
the rest. 

Mr. Newall possesses, besides the above-named 
pictures by this artist, a thoroughly charming one, 
which, by some chance, we did not see. We have 
great reason to regret this, because the painting is 
undoubtedly one of the loveliest of Mr. Hunt’s works. 
It is named ‘A Bit of England Half Asleep, and 
represents a view of the Thames on a summer 
sunny afternoon, when all looks drowsy with heat. 
A work recently exhibited at the Royal Academy 
has made students familiar with Mr. Hunt’s 
power in treating this effect ; but, had the ‘Bit 
of England’ not escaped us, it would have been 
valuable as an illustration of the way in which 
Mr. Hunt contrives to render the poetry and sleepy 
splendour of the broadest of all effects of light, 
that of a summer afternoon, when the intensity of 
the sun’s power is just tenderly mitigated by vapour 
that is uniformly present in the atmosphere, and 
makes itself seen by its effect, although there are 
no masses visible in the air on high or near the 
ground, 

In the same collection are several masterpieces 
by Turner, representing the painter in many 
stages of his practice ; among these, probably the 
earliest in date is the noble drawing of the interior 
of Durham Cathedral, a picture which, although, 
as was often the case with him, not unquestionable 
as a piece of topography, is undeniably faithful in 
reproducing the tremendous solemnity of the place, 
although it is not an absolute portrait of its details. 
No drawing here surpasses the famous ‘ Llanrwst,’ 
North Wales, another Turner, but of what is 
called “the yellow time.” The effect is that of 
delicately veiled, misty sunlight. A river—the Con- 
way—flows in a flat at the bases of hills on our 
left ; women are grouped on a sandy spit, and 


light, and colour in light, in treating which Turner | busily washing linen ; a body of old buildings are 
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on our right, with a beautifully drawn and most 
tastefully disposed clump of trees standing nearly 
in the mid-distance, and shadowing a small church. 
yard. Notice the exquisite painting of the old wal] 
on our right, with all its multifarious colours, the 
marvellous precision of touch employed on it, its 
perfect keeping and admirable tone. The employ. 
ment of grey in this element of the picture is note. 
worthy, even where that triumph of feeling for 
colour is abundantly, almost universally, displayed. 
But no part of the work has a charm equal to that 
of the films of water which seem to slide on and 
over the surface of the river; contrast the colour 
of the shadows of the clump of trees and that of 
the reflections of the same clump on this water; 
the local colour of the distance is one of the love- 
liest studies we know,—observe how delicately 
modelled are the dense white vapours which rise 
and fill the hollows of the distant hills, masses of 
vapour which are themselves veiled in the golden 
mist pervading the whole picture. Among the 
finest elements of this most delicious work are the 
drawing and foreshortening of the margins of the 
river as they recede from the eye. In these there 
is enough to prove the enormous knowledge and 
the unparalleled skill of Turner; if he had done 
nothing else than this, or this work of his alone 
survived its thousand fellows, it would  sufiice 
to justify all that has been said and written ou his 
powers in these respects. 

We have, also by Turner, a fine drawing, next 
in the chronological order of its production to the 
‘ Llanrwst,’ the title being, we think, ‘ Falmouth) 
the subject the mouth of the harbour of that 
beautiful place, with an ineffably lovely sky of 
cumuli and cirri, with pure sunlight on the height 
which is beyond the water. Notice the exquisite 
transparency of the shadow of the bridge which 
leads to the fort on the height, projected as the 
shadow is into the vaporous air, and do not fail to 
observe the wonderful modelling of the bastion in 
the middle of the fortress, with light reflected into 
the sun-shadow on nearer side to us, which is in 
shadow. The way in which Turner, without using 
depth of colour or intensity of shadows, contrived 
to make this bastion look as solid as the stone 
of which it is built, is a triumph of execution, which 
few except artists can fairly appreciate. As in the 
‘Llanrwst,’ although in a very different way, the 
charms and not less the materials for study abound 
in this picture. An example of about the same, 
or rather earlier if not the same period, in the 
practice of Turner, is a drawing of the head of 
Windermere, a most delicate, sober, and complete 
drawing of golden air, tranquil waters, grey hills, 
sleeping in the daylight. Quiet as this little 
picture looks, there is a world of study in every 
inch of it. A much more recent example, and of a 
very different character, is Turner’s vignette of a 
lighthouse, that of La Héve (?), on high cliffs at 
the entrance of a river, the moon rising in 
full, and in the centre of the drawing, which is 
intensely blue, in many parts as blue as a sapphire. 
Still in the light of day, that fades from rosy colour 
to orange behind us, appears a tug with a brig in 
tow; the tall white sails of the latter catch and 
reflect the cooler light of the fading day, while 
redder light falls on the huge bastions of the soar- 
ing cliff that faces us. 

Mr. Newall has other fine drawings by Turner: 
among them we recognized, if we mistake not, in 
the title, the admirable ‘Lucerne,’ a bright and 
golden-hued work, of great value and merit. We 
have not space left in which to do justice to these. 

The same gentleman has a fine, solid David 
Cox, ‘Buttermere, a piece of the purest and 
soundest prose, compared with the poetic flights 
of Turner’s middle and later life ; but the Cox is 
not unworthy of its place among the Turners, 
being exquisite in handling and colour, especially 
in the mountain vista, which is filled with rosy 


.grey and purple. There is an admirable Barrett— 


a “classical” 
drawings. 

Mr. Newall has, besides the above-named works 
in water colours, some pictures of several degrees 
of merit, including that source of unceasing admi- 


Sunset — among Mr. Newall’s 
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ration, Mr. Leighton’s ‘Septimius and Acme,’ 
which we essayed to describe when it was exhi- 
bited not many years ago,—the lovers seated 
gracefully on a garden bench, and in poses the 
lines of which are of exquisite harmony. This is 
a work of the highest order in its class, and one of 
those by Mr. Leighton which charm us with more 
than ordinary power. There is a capital study of 
a white lurcher watching a dead rabbit, a rather 
eatly production of Sir E. Landseer’s. Likewise 
a charming little picture by Mason,—one of those 
beautiful masterpieces of tone and delicate colour 
of which he produced so many, and yet not half 
enough to gratify our desires and answer to our 
admiration. The subject is a boy herding geese 
on the margin of a pond at evening twilight, with 
exquisitely toned trees behind, and a perfect mine 
of broad and delicate colour in the foreground, the 
merit of which does not surpass the rich, yet 
subtly-graded sky of that warm, silvery grey in 
which Mason so often took delight. In addition 
to the works of art enumerated above, we found 
at Mr. Newall’s several good specimens of the 
skill of Messrs. T. Faed, F. Goodall, and others of 
equal or inferior popularity. 

In our notice of Mr. Eustace Smith’s pictures, 
we, by a very obvious slip of the pen, designated 
as Mr. V. Prinsep’s, Mr. Millais’s picture called 
‘Esther, the lady in a yellow Japanese dress. 





THE COINAGE. 
Sept. 19, 1873. 

ALTHOUGH it is not my desire to apologize for 
the present coinage, which is far from satisfactory, 
yet, in connexion with your recent remarks upon 
it, 1 think it is but fair to the late W. Wyon, R.A., 
who designed and executed the original dies for 
it, toremember that he died in 1851, twenty-two 
years ago, and that since that date the gold and 
silver coinage has been struck from dies reproduced 
and multiplied by a purely mechanical process, 
without any artistic supervision. Under this 
process it is not surprising that whatever artistic 
excellence may have existed in the original dies 
should rapidly evaporate. 

The office of Chief Engraver to the Mint was 
abolished in the year 1851, on the death of the 
late W. Wyon, R.A. Since then no artist has 
been responsible for the artistic quality of the 
dies. That responsibility has devolved upon the 
Master of the Mint, who has been at one time 
a great astronomer, and at another time an 
analytical chemist. Under the present Govern- 
ment, however, even this system has been improved 
upon. On the death of the late Master of the 
Mint, his office was absorbed into that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which office again 
has now been united to that of Prime Minister. 

Mr. Gladstone is doubtless a great statesman, 
and may possibly keep all these irons in the fire 
with more or less success; but that success will 
hardly be found in the shape of an artistic coinage. 
However, if the country is pleased with the com- 
bination of all these offices in one person, and 
rejoices in the saving of the salary of a responsible 
artist as Chief Engraver to the Mint, it cannot eat 
its cake and have it too. It cannot effect this 
enormous saving of expense and yet have a 
coinage of which it might be proud. X. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

A CorresponDENT writes :—“ To your list of 
our distinguished English artists who have prac- 
tised scene-painting should be added the name 
of Sir Elwin Landseer. I have myself seen in the 
theatre at Woburn Abbey a scene painted by him. 
In the time of the late John, Duke of Bedford, 
private theatricals were much in vogue at Woburn, 
and Sir Edwin was then a frequent and honoured 
visitor; and on one of these occasions he painted 
the scene in question, which represents the interior 
of a room opening in the centre on to a terrace or 
balcony. In the doorway stands a lady’s dog, 
marvellously touched, in a listening attitude, with 
one of the fore-paws uplifted, exhibiting, in a 
striking degree, all the artist’s wondrous power 





even in the coarse and hasty manner incidental 
to the scene-painter’s art. H. B.”—We did not refer 
to all artists who had painted scenes, but merely 
to some of those who had benefited in their youth 
by practice in doing so. This anecdote, although 
interesting in itself, is, therefore, beside the 
question we raised in noticing the early career of 
David Cox. 


As London extends its lines of bricks and mortar, 
anything that helps us to realize the changes that 
occur is of interest. An instance may be seen 
in a painting recently purchased from Sir Hesketh 
Fleetwood’s collection in Brighton. It is by John 
Glover, and is a view before a house was built of 
the Regent’s Park, St. John’s Wood, and Primrose 
Hill, taken from near where the Swiss Cottage 
now stands. In the distance are two or three 
houses in the circle of the Park, and Marylebone 
Church in the New Road. The whole is meadow- 
land, with haymakers at work. It is said to have 
been painted about 1816, when Glover lived in 
Montague Square. The picture is at the South 
Kensington Museum, and belongs to Mr. Wakeling. 

THE following must be the last on the subject : 
—“The Correspondent who remonstrates angrily 
with you for attributing the carvings in Alnwick 
Castle chiefly to Italian artists, although right in 
saying that twenty-two Englishmen and only one 
Italian were engaged on the work, loses sight of 
the fact that what was done was under the direction 
of the said Italian artist, a Florentine. He might 
as well claim for the bricklayer the credit due to 
the architect, P. Priolo.” 








MUSIO 


— 
BRISTOL AND GLASGOW FESTIVALS. 


Wuey railroads first spread themselves over the 
country, and amateurs were enabled to visit the 
metropolis with ease and rapidity, it was pro- 
phesied that musical celebrations would become 
centered in the capital. What with the Italian 
Opera-houses, the Sacred Harmonic Society, the 
Orchestral Associations, the Concerts for Chamber 
Compositions, the Crystal Palace gatherings, Xc., 
the downfall of the provincial festivals, with the 
single exception of that at Birmingham, was con- 
fidently expected. And, in truth, the Three-Choir 
meetings were often in great peril of dissolution, 
and the continuance of the Norwich triennial per- 
formances seemed at one time doubtful. The cessa- 
tion of the festivals at York, at Manchester, and at 
Liverpool appeared to confirm sinister anticipa- 
tions; but, strange to say, although in London and 
the suburbs musical attractions have been yearly 
on the increase, this autumn a kind of festival 
epidemic has set in. In the ordinary course of 
events, the meetings at Birmingham and Hereford 
in August and September would have terminated 
the festival doings for this year; but now it is 
announced that Bristol will, next month, enter the 
field, and will be followed by Glasgow in November. 
The preparatory prospectuses are before us, and 
promise performances of several days’ duration, and 
of a magnitude equal to that of the programmes just 
completed elsewhere. This rise of new festivals 
on a large scale is evidence of the progress music 
is making in the country. But for the great in- 
crease in the formation of choral societies, new 
festivals would have been impossible. At many 
of these provincial associations the practice of 
the most complex compositions has been so 
assiduous that conductors will find an effective 
choir not only versed in the ordinary oratorio 
repertory, but quite ready and skilful enough 
to attack the most intricate works. These ac- 
complished choralists naturally feel the desire to 
exhibit their ability, and to prove that they 
can compete with choristers who have already 
acquired European fame. The singers meet with 
the sympathy and support of the well-to-do in- 
habitants, who see in a festival a mede of helping 
local charities, and of securing, at the same time, 
a musical treat, which will tend to improve and 
elevate the taste of the local population. Royal 





and aristocratic patrons are readily obtained ; 
the enthusiasm of the town for the festival soon 
spreads to the county; guarantors of the financial 
results are easily found ; and now, at the close 
of autumn and even the beginning of winter, con- 
noisseurs are tempted to distant localities to watch, 
so to speak, the musical physiognomy of a new 
district, to hear again and again the choral ema- 
nations of the master-minds, and, also, to pass 
judgment on the oratorio essays of some of our 
living native composers. It is impossible to pre- 
dict how far the example set by Bristol and Glas- 
gow will spread, but surely the revival of the 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, York, and Leeds 
triennial festivals cannot be held to be impossible. 
The tendency of such meetings will be to develope 
and foster native production. Besides, as local 
choral societies progress, orchestral ones will spring 
up ; and, there is no reason why, in course of time, 
the large towns should not be able to supply the 
majority of instrumentalists, and thus diminish 
the outlay caused by the importation of the metro- 
politan players. 

The Prospectus of the promoters of the Bristol 
Musical Festival, in a very few figures, makes out a 
strong case for having a meeting in the Colston Hall, 
from the 21st to the 24th of October. We are told 
that the medical charities of Bristol expend nearly 
18,0001. yearly, but that it will require a sum of 
7,001. to free them from past deficits ; and that 
the demand for professional aid is increasing. 
No wonder then that more than 200 guarantors 
have come forward to cover any deficiency in the 
receipts, The list of patrons includes the names 
of nearly 200 city and county magnates, repre- 
sentatives of the Church, of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, &c. The management of the Festival is 
in the hands of eighteen inhabitants of Bristol. 
Mr. Charles Halle will be the conductor, and his 
Manchester band of eighty players (sixty-one 
stringed) is engaged. The choralists will be 
Bristolians only. Haydn’s ‘Creation’ will be the 
oratorio on the Tuesday morning ; ‘ Elijah,’ on the 
Wednesday ; and the ‘ Messiah,’ on the Friday 
(the 24th). The novelty, the new oratorio, ‘St. 
John the Baptist,’ by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, is re- 
served for the Thursday morning, and will be fol- 
lowed by Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise.’ There 
will be three evening concerts, on the 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd, with miscellaneous selections, including 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ The solo singers engaged 
are Madame Lemmens, Miss Julia Wigan, and 
Madame Otto Alvsleben, sopranos; Madame 
Patey and Miss Enriquez, contraltos; Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, E. Lloyd, and Vernon Rigby, tenors ; 
and Messrs. Santley and Lewis Thomas, basses. 
Mr. George Riseley will be the organist, and Mr. 
A. Stone is chorus-master. Amongst the orchestral 
pieces will be Beethoven’s Symphony in c minor 
and Mozart’s in £ flat ; the overtures ‘ Euryanthe ’ 
and ‘Der Freischiitz’ of Weber; ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ and ‘ Meeresstille’ of Mendels- 
sohn; Beethoven’s ‘Leonora’; Wagner’s ‘ Tann- 
hiiuser’; and Rossini’s ‘William Tell” Mr. 
Halle will be the solo pianist. 

The preliminary Prospectus of the Glasgow 
Musical Festival states that, ‘‘ No sufficient reason 
can be rendered why such gatherings should be 
confined to English towns, or why Glasgow, with 
its enormous population, its vast resources and 
increasing wealth, its cultivated taste and un- 
deniable musical enthusiasm, should not have its 
triennial musical festivals.” It seems that the 
experiment was tried in 1860, but was not 
financially successful ; four concerts were given, 
and Mr. Charles Horsley’s oratorio, ‘Gideon,’ was 
composed and produced for the occasion, with 
Madame Clara Novello, Madame Sainton, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and the late Mr. Weiss, as leading 
singers ; but this meeting gave an immense im- 
petus to the study of music in Glasgow, and public 
taste has improved so much that the Committee 
venture upon the present undertaking, under the 
auspices of the Glasgow Choral Union. It is pro- 
posed to begin on Tuesday evening the 4th of 
November, with Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’; on the 
Wednesday morning there will be a miscellaneous 
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rformance; on the Wednesday evening, Sir 

ichael Costa’s oratorio, ‘Eli’; on Thursday even- 
ing, a miscellaneous concert ; on Friday evening, 
two new works, Mr. Henry Smart’s sacred cantata, 
‘ Jacob,’ and the setting of the 84th Psalm, “ Bow 
down thine ear,” by Mr. H. A. Lambeth, a local 
professor, will be produced. The Festival will end 
on Saturday afternoon, with the ‘ Messiah.’ These 
arrangements will be less fatiguing for executants 
and hearers than those at other festivals, where all 
the concerts are crowded into four days. 

The principal vocalists already engaged will be 
Mesdames Tietjens, Carola, Edith Wynne, and 
Marie Roze, sopranos ; Mesdames Trebelli-Bettini, 
Enriquez, and Patey, contraltos ; Messrs, Vernon 
Rigby and E. Lloyd, tenors ; and Messrs. Santley 
and Lewis Thomas. The instrumentalists will be 
sixty-five picked players from London, with Mr. 
Carrodus as chef dattaque; the choralists will be 
the Glasgow Union of 400 voices. Mr. Best, of 
the Royal Albert Hall and of the Liverpool St. 
George’s Hall, will be the organist ; and the con- 
ductors, Sir Michael Costa and Mr. H. A. Lambeth. 
The profits of the Festival will be given to the 
Glasgow Western Infirmary, the site of which is 
on Donald’s Hill. The building will cost altogether 
about 67,0001., of which sum about 27,000/. has 
yet to be raised. The Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lorne will be present at the Festival, 
which has for patrons the Queen and the leading 
nobility and gentry of Scotland. There is a large 
Festival Committee, with an acting executive of 
fifteen members. 

We are informed that Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio, 
‘St. John the Baptist, which was originally to have 
been produced at the Gloucester Musical Festival, 
and was so unaccountably withdrawn, has been 
thoroughly revised by the composer for Madame 
Lemmens, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley. There are twenty-four numbers in two 
parts. It is sad to think that neither Mr. Mac- 
farren nor Mr. Henry Smart can conduct their 
own works, both musicians being now blind. They 
have each produced cantatas at the Birmingham 
Festivals, and both have written operas for the 
lyric stage,—information which our home readers 
hardly need, but which we give for the benefit of 
Continental ones, who, because we are not a musical 
nation, will perversely maintain that we have no 
musicians. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Suttivan is making alterations in his 
oratorio, ‘The Light of the World,’ the performance 
of which is promised by the Brixton Choral Society, 
as also Signor Randegger’s cantata, ‘ Fridolin.’ We 
notice in the Prospectus of the Worcester Choral 
Society that ‘ Fridolin,’ Dr. H. Hiles’s cantata, 
‘The Crusaders, and Mr. T. Anderton’s cantata, 

The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ are the promised 
novelties. 

Mr. Mapteson has, in Dublin, introduced his 
last new importations from Italy, namely, Signor 
Sterbini, a baritone, and Signor Giulio Perkins (an 
American), a basso. Malle. Tietjens had appeared in 
‘La Favorita,’ and Madame Sinicoas Marta. Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini was Nancy. Mdlle. Marie Roze, 
Signori Aramburo, Urio, Borella, and Agnesi, are 
members of this Italian-opera troupe. 

M. Gounon’s Choir Concerts, which will be 
re-commenced next February, will include his 
music to ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ to be produced at the 
Paris Gaité. 

Tue Manchester papers record the complete 
success of the Carl-Rosa English Opera company, 
which is owing mainly, it is urged, to the excel- 
lence of the band and chorus, although to the three 
prime donne, Madame Vaneri (who is American), 
Miss Blanche Cole, and Miss Rose Hersee, and to 
Mr. William Castle are allotted their fair pro- 
| sare of praise. The operas given had been 

onizetti’s ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ Balfe’s ‘Rose of 
Castile” ‘Bohemian Girl,’ and ‘Satanella,’ and 
Wallace’s ‘ Maritana,’ 

M. Orrensacn’s ‘Orphée aux Enfers,’ that is, 
the adaptation produced at the Surrey Gardens, 





will be the opening opera, early in October, at 
the National Theatre (formerly called the Holborn), 
under the direction of Mr. F. Strange, with Mr. 
J. Milano as stage-manager. 

Sicnora Carxorra Parrt (sister of Madame 
Adelina Patti-Caux) is to make her first appear- 
ance at M. Riviére’s Covent Garden Concerts next 
Saturday, October 4th. 

M. Favre's re-appearance at the Grand Opéra 
in Paris, in the work by M. Eugéne Diaz, ‘Ia 
Coupe du Roi de Thule, has given fresh vitality 
to that feeble production, which is sustained 
solely through the acting and singing of the famed 
baritone, in the part of Puddock, the buffo, who 
becomes king. It is hoped to produce M. Mermet’: 
‘ Jeanne d’Arc’ before the end of November. 

M. Maurice Straxkoscr will open the Italian 
Opera season on the 7th of October, either with 
‘Don Pasquale,’ for the début of Mdlle. Belval as 
Norma, or ‘Il Barbiere, for the first appearance 
of the Russian contralto, Mdlle. de Bellocca, to be 
followed by ‘La Traviata,’ for the advent of 
Mdlle. Tagliana. Another débutante will be Malle. 
Salvador, in Signor Verdi’s ‘ Forza del Destino.’ 
The other artists engaged are Mdlle. Donadio, 
Signori Brignoli, Buonfratelli, and Villa (tenors) ; 
Barré (baritone); Zucchini (basso buffo); and 
Fiorini (basso). Negotiations are also pending for 
the return of Madame Adelina Patti for a few repre- 
sentations before the lady goes to St. Petersburg, 
and again after her return from Russia, prior to her 
coming to Covent Garden in May next. The 
new director has wisely resolved to extend the worn- 
out répertoire by bringing out the ‘ Ruy Blas’ of 
Signor Marchetto, and other works by the Italian 
composers of the period, such as Signori Petrella, 
Ponchielli, Dall’ Argine, Boito, Faccio, &. The 
fecundity and activity of the musicians of the 
sunny south for the season 1873-4 are remarkable. 
Amongst the new productions will be M. Sardou’s 
‘ Patrie,’ set by Lauro Rossi, called ‘La Contessa 
di Mons’; ‘ Bianca Orsini,’ by Petrella ; ‘Il Mer- 
cante di Venezia’ (Shakspeare), by Pinsuti; ‘ Luigi 
XL,’ by Fumagalli; ‘Cleopatra’ by Morales; 
‘Maria Antonietta’ and ‘Bianco Capello, by 
Badiali ; ‘Demetrio,’ by Coppola; ‘Il Re Nala,’ 
by Dall Argine; ‘Enrico IV., by Fornari; ‘I 
Lituani’ and ‘Il Paslatore Eterno, by Ponchielli ; 
‘Pietro Micca,’ by Camerano ; and others. Seiior 
Gomes, the Brazilian composer, is setting ‘ Salvator 
Rosa’ for Milan. If Paris sets the example, 
perhaps the London Impresarios may also produce 
novelties, 

Srxty choral and instrumental societies of the 
Seine took part in the Orpheonist Festival at the 
Paris Palais d’Industrie, last Sunday (the 21st inst.), 
in aid of the fund for the wounded soldiers. The 
principal piece was a solo (M. Roger, the tenor, 
formerly of the Grand Opéra) and chorus, the 
words by M.S. Félix, the refrain of which was 
“ Francais, debout,” and the music by M. Samuel 
David, being a kind of national hymn for the 
deliverance of the territory from the German 
troops. 

A Maprip Correspondent writes that Signor 
Piave, the poet, who wrote the librettos for Signor 
Verdi of ‘Il Trovatore’ and ‘Simone Boccanegra,’ 
took the stories from dramas by the modern 
Spanish poet, Don Antonio Garcia Gutierrez; the 
titles of the plays by the latter being ‘ El Trovador’ 
and ‘Simon Bocanagni.’ 

M. AmprorsE THomas (Principal of the Paris 
Conservatoire), M. Halanzier (Director of the Grand 
Opéra), M. Faure (the baritone-basso), and M. 
Heugel (the music publisher), are the committee 
to collect subscriptions in aid of the family of 
Boieldieu, the composer of the ‘Dame Blanche.’ 

M. Orrensacn’s new opera, in three acts, ‘La 
Jolie Parfumeuse, will be produced at the Renais- 
sance in Paris; the libretto by M. Hector 
Crémieux. 

THERE is a financial crisis in the Wagnerian 
National Theatre speculation at Bayreuth, it having 
been found impossible to raise the capital to com- 
plete and open the edifice by private subscriptions ; 





and a meeting is convened for the 31st of next 
month, which will decide as to the course to be 
pursued, whether to form a joint-stock company or 
to issue further appeals for aid. 


THE posthumous opera by Schubert is called 
‘Des Teufels Lustschloss’ (‘The Devil’s Country 
House’). The libretto is by Kotzebue, but it wil] 
be remodelled. The parts of the score were long 
missing, but have all been found, and every note 
of the original music is now perfect. The Director, 
Herr Swobada, will produce the work in Vienna 
forthwith. 

MapaME Poncuarp, a singer of some note, and 
the widow of the celebrated French tenor of that 
name, died in Paris on the 19th inst., in her 
eighty-first year ; she retired from the lyric stage 
in 1836. 

Herr Josera Forster has composed, for the 
Opéra Comique in Venice, a romantic comic opera, 
called ‘ Inés ; or, the Queen’s Pilgrimage,’ in which 
Mdlle Minnie Hauck will be the prima donna. 

A Correspondent writes to us, from Spa, that 
the new symphony by Herr Joachim Raff, ‘Im 
Walde,’ is a work that ought to be heard in 
London, specifying the “Dance of the Dryads” 
(the scherzo) as original and piquant. The com- 
poser conducted his own work at the late Spa 
Festival. He is Swiss by birth, but is Music- 
Director at Weisbaden. He is a most prolific 
writer; some of his compositions have been 
already heard at the Crystal Palace concerts, and 
were found to be scholarly, but dry. The 
‘Walde’ symphony, however, pleased so much at 
Spa that it was given a second time, an unusual 
honour, besides an overture, in which Herr Raff 
has worked the Luther chorale, treated by Meyer- 
beer in the ‘ Huguenots’ and by Mendelssohn in 
the ‘Reformation Symphony.’ 


THE Maurice and Max Strakosch Italian-opera 
troupe, in America, will open the season on the 
29th inst., with Madame Nilsson, Signor Campa- 
nini, MM. Capoul, Maurel, &c.; and on the 6th 
of October the Maretzek company will commence, 
also in New York, with Mesdames Lucca, 
Murska, Signor Tamberlik, &e. 

UNDETERRED by the Carlists and Socialists, 
Sefior Robles is resolved to open the Italian 
Opera-house in Madrid with a powerful troupe, 
comprising Mesdames Marie Sass, Fossa, Emilia 
Fossa-Gruits, Chimi, Mantilla, Castafion, Nico- 
lan » Signori Stagno, Ugolini, Santes, Velasquez, 
Ugalde, Fiorini, Amodio, Boccolini, Huguet, 
David, Oordinas and Becerra, with M. Skoczdo- 
pole (late of Paris) as conductor. 


Herr Evsesius DworzaAk von WELDEN, son of 
the Austrian Consul at Patras, is appointed suc- 
cessor to the late David, as Professor of the Violin 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium. Herr Dworzak 
was a pupil of David, as also of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
F. B. Chatterton.—Triumphant success of ‘ANTONY and CLEO- 
PATRA,’ unanimously pronounced by the Public Press to be the 
Grandest aud most Gorgeous Spectacle ever witnessed on the Stage.— 
On MONDAY, September 29, and during the Week, will be performed 
Shakspeare’s Tragedy of ‘ ANTONY and CLEOPATRA,’ concentrated 
into Four Acts and Twelve Scenes, by Mr. Andrew Halliday, illus- 
trated with New and Characteristic Scenery by Mr. William beverly. 
The cast will include Mr. James Anderson, Mr. Ryder, Mr. H. 
Russell, Mr. A. Glover, Mr. Rignold, Mr. Dolman, Mr. J. Morris, 
Mr. Byron, Mr. Ford, Mr. Lickfold, Mr. Milton, Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. H. Clifford, and Mr. H. Sinclair; Miss Wallis, Miss Banks, 
Miss E. Stuart, Miss Melville, Mdlle. Adelina Gedda, &. The 
Performances will commence with a Farcical Music. 
in one Act, entitled ‘NOBODY in LONDON.’ Characters by 
Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, Fred Evans, and his Ballet 
Troupe; Miss Harriet Coveney and Miss Hudspeth. To conclude 
with a New and Original Farce, entitled ‘The STRAIGHT TIP.’ 
Characters by Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, A. M. Denison, 
F. Barsby ; Miss Charlotte Saunders, Miss Clara Jecks, and Miss Maud 
Howard.—Prices, from Sixpence to Five Guineas. Doors open at half- 
past Six, commence at Seven. Box-Office open from Ten till Five daily. 








THE WEEK. 


Drury LANne.—‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ Arranged and 
adapted for representation by Andrew Halliday. 

Prince oF Wa .es’s.—Revival ef ‘School,’ a Comedy, in 
Four Acts. By T. W. Robertson. 


THE question whether it is expedient to adapt 
Shakspeare to popular taste, and to use his 
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works as a subject for spectacular display, has 
long been answered in the affirmative. <A 
score of play-wrights, from Dryden and Dave- 
nant to Garrick, have tagged, hacked, or 
mangled Shakspeare’s verses, and successful 
managers, since the invention of scenery, have 
sought to make amends for the absence of 
histrionic talent by splendour of spectacular 
adornment. It is “too late a week,” accord- 
ingly, to censure an experiment such as has 
been made by Messrs. Halliday and Chatterton 
in the production of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
The latter has gone beyond all his prede- 
cessors in the taste as well as the splendour of 
the decorations he has supplied, and the 
former has treated the text with a reverence 
altogether unprecedented. Such views as 
those of Cleopatra’s barge, with which the 
first act closes, and the Battle of Actium, 
which winds up the third, are marvels of 
ingenuity and taste. Other scenes, moreover, 
making less direct appeal to vulgar tastes, are 
not less admirable. The Roman and Egyptian 
interiors Mr. Beverly has designed are tho- 
roughly delicate and artistic, and the view 
from the Temple of Isis transports without 
difficulty the imagination to the desert. Ina 
poem to the Sphynx as a symbol of religious 
mystery, a poet and artist writes :— 
I shut my ears and hear 


Through the far centuries the clang 
Of Coptic hammers round thy limbs half freed. 
* * * * 


Perhaps the bones 

Of Cheops in his firmest of all tombs, 

Shook to disclose thy secret from the dust 

And make men gods by knowledge of hereafter ; 

Shook when the priests’ thick steps passed evermore 

Bearing another Pharaoh home 

Asbestos-clad to his subterrene realm. 

And did not Cleopatra’s eager blood 

Throb at the thought of thee, 

While her wide purple flaunted in the sun, 

And the thick smoke of her perfumes was borne 

From Cidnus to the waste, where now 

The camel’s tufted limb on thirsty march 

By Moslem pipe is cheered. 

A memory of these lines seems to have 
dictated the scene. in the temple in which the 
death of Cleopatra takes place, the “‘ priests’ 
thick steps” preceding instead of following 
the calamity. In other cases, as in the fes- 
tivities for the marriage of Antony and Octavia, 
the scene-painter and his associates have been 
less successful. Groups and costumes may be 
truthful and tasteful. There is always a diffi- 
culty in giving the requisite ease and freedom 
of movement. A performance of skilled badle- 
rine, going through conventional pas, will no 
more represent the untrained actions of a group 
of bacchanals than a son: delivered with con- 
cert-room graces will brinz before the imagina- 
tion the epithalamium. 

In giving precedence to the spectacular 
portion of the entertainment, we are following 
the example of the public as well as that of 
the management. During the first three acts, 
in which there is ‘‘ one halfpenny worth” of 
Shakspearean “bread” to ‘‘an intolerable deal 
of” scenic “ sack,” the delight of the audience 
with everything set before it was unbounded. 
In the coneluding act, which was wholly 
Shakspearean, there was a gradual cooling, and 
the verdict at the end, though favourable, was 
far less enthusiastic than it would have been 
could the play have ended with the fight at 
Actium. The wisdom may be doubted of con- 
densing two acts into one, and allowing no 
long break between the death of Antony and 





that of Cleopatra. No reason, indeed, for 
reducing the play into four acts suggests itself, 
except the difficulty of providing the fourth 
act with a scenic termination such as is pre- 
pared for its predecessors. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the poet’s art, if left to itself, might 
have vindicated itself, and that the death of 
Antony, with Cleopatra’s wailing, — 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon,— 
and her resolution,— 
We ’ll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what's noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us,— 
might, even without scenic accessory, produce 
upon an audience an effect proportionate to 
their unique beauty and supreme merit. 

As it was, the interminable agonies of 
Antony, for such in the presentation they 
seemed, rendered altogether ineffective the 
death-scene of Cleopatra. Whatever the fault 
was in the arrangement or in the acting, let 
the promoters of the performance decide. It is 
at least certain that the most dramatic scenes, 
and the most sublime poetry that the stage 
has known, proved not only ineffective but 
wearisome. Two short acts, one act devoted 
to the death of Antony, and a second to that 
of Cleopatra, would have been better in all 
respects. 

Mr. Halliday has displayed judgment in 
the arrangement of the text, and has taken 
no unpardonable liberties. In arranging the 
Roman scenes, so as to bring them into juxta- 
position, he has made the action of the play 
more direct and intelligible. In placing the 
lines assigned one man in the mouth of 
another, he has, it is true, interfered with 
the characterization of Shakspeare, which 
even in the subordinate parts is scarcely justi- 
fied. Mr. Halliday’s plea for putting in the 
mouth of Eros and Diomedes lines assigned 
to Philo and Demetrius, would probably be, 
that in so doing he preserves a portion of the 
text which aids the action and gets rid at the 
same time of superfluous characters. It is 
less easy to palliate the placing in the mouth 
of Canidius of ~Cesar’s self-complacent asser- 
tion, — 

It is not Cesar’s natural vice to hate 
One great competitor, &c. 

A portion of a speech taken from Canidius 
and given to Enobarbus has the effect of 
making the treachery of the latter more 
deliberate, and accordingly more infamous. 
The preservation of the same scene gives rise 
at times to some difficulty. Characters 
from both factions thus succeed each other 
with inexplicable haste, upon what appears to 
be neutral territory, and the scene in the 
palace of Cleopatra, which the queen is about 
to occupy, is chosen by Enobarbus, after his 
desertion to Cesar, for the delivery of his 
self-arraignment. 

So many are the omissions, it is impossible 
to do more than mention one or two of the 
more important. Among the scenes cut out 
are all those in which Pompey appears. This 
excision is not only pardonable, it is for 
dramatic purposes commendable. The omis- 
sion of the lines in which Cleopatra refers to her 
intercourse with Czesar, asking her attendants 
if ever she loved Cesar as now she loves 
Antony, and answering Charmian’s banter by 
saying her choice of Czsar was made in her 
“salad days,” when she was “ green in judg- 





ment,” is not to be defended. Everything 
that illustrates the character of Cleopatra is 
important. She is no sentimental heroine 
falling in love with Antony as her great 
choice. She is the passionate woman, whose 
hand— 
Kings 
Have lipp’d and trembled kissing. 

Mr. Halliday quotes from Gervinus the 
assertion that “the interest is fettered to the 
passion of a single pair.” This is true. The 
passion is, however, an incident, and is known 
to be such in a life not barren of similar epi- 
sodes. It is “of many kisses the poor last,” 
or the rich last ; it is the crown of life and the 
“chrism of love.” So thoroughly is this 
evidenced by the descriptions of Cleopatra, 
given by all who know her, there is no need 
to insist upon it. Ripe experience was hers 
before her 

Lips held fast the mouth o’ the world 
To spoil the strength and speech thereof. 

For the same reason the squeamishness is 
to be strongly condemned that omits the 
lines among the most characteristic that are 
placed in the mouth of Cleopatra :— 

That time !—O times !— 

T laughed him out of patience ; and that night 

IT laughed him into patience ; and next morn, 

Ere the ninth hour, I drunk him to his bed ; 

Then put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 

I wore his sword Philippan. 

Another reason induces us to condemn a 
subsequent change. In omitting the death of 
Enobarbus, Mr. Halliday makes a concession 
to the charge of barbarism, brought against 
Shakspeare by Voltaire and the French classi- 
cists. The number of deaths that attend the 
demise of the principal character has long been 
imputed as a fault to Shakspeare. Is it indeed 
so, or is it not rather a merit? Can one 
reasonably expect the possessor of half the 
world for love’s sake to leave it and life, and 
not involve others in the downfall of his 
fortunes? It may be otherwise in days when 
monarchs are elected by competitive exami- 
nation, or some similar process. Now-a-days, 
even when romance, we are told, is a thing 
of the past, those who link their fate to the 
fortunes of a royal house are not unlikely to 
see their lives pay the penalty of failure. In 
earlier days such forfeit was unavoidable. In 
historical tragedy accordingly the dramatist’s 
task is but half fulfilled if he does not show 
the ruin with which the death of his hero was 
attended. Cvesar says, in ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra,’— 

High events as these 
Strike those that make them. 
Singularly impressive and wholly illustrative 
of the kind of personal influence exercised in 
heroic days, by the heroic temperament, are 
the deaths of the minor characters in ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra.’ Eros, the faithful and devoted 
adherent of Antony, dies in his presence by 
suicide, giving an unutterable pathos to the 
action of the play. Enobarbus withdraws 
himself from the fortunes of Antony. In 
the hostile camp, however, the influence of 
his master’s princely nature reaches him, and, 
penitent and ashamed, he meets the fate to 
which Eros had proceeded triumphing. Equally 
touching is the devotion of the attendants 
upon Cleopatra. Iras reaches her mistress the 
robe and crown for which, under pressure of 
‘immortal longings,” she calls, kisses her, and 
takes “ the last warmth of her lips,” then falls 
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and dies of emotion too strong for endurance. 
Charmian, franker and more open-hearted in 
nature, lives to discharge the last offices to 
Cleopatra, places straight on her head the royal 
crown, closes the ‘‘ downy windows” of vision, 
and then solicits the death of her mistress. 
Is not this noble, and in the highest line of 
poetry and passion? How fully this heroic 
aspect was felt by those who surrounded 
princes is shown by an illustration from another 
play. Addressing Horatio, who seeks to share 
his fate, the dying Hamlet urges him by his 
love— 

Tf thou did’st ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. 

This teaching of Shakspeare is not to be un- 
taught, and the already half-forgotten charge 
of barbarism from those who cannot under- 
stand or appreciate is not hard to bear. 

With these important allowances, Mr. Halli- 
day’s task is well accomplished. We thank 
him for doing reverently what it appears has 
to be done. Times were once other than they 
are now. A man need scarcely be a veteran 
stage-goer to recollect when Miss Glyn, at 
Sadler’s Wells, gave an embodiment of Cleo- 
patra, which came as near a realization of the 
‘serpent of old Nile” as anything modern art 
can afford. This impersonation was repeated 
at the Standard first, and subsequently at the 
Princess’s, with no alteration of Shakspeare’s 
text. We are already far, however, from such 
days, and the only manner in which we are 
likely to see Shakspeare acted in future is that 
we now witness. 

The cast of ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ was 
not wholly unsatisfactory. Miss Wallis gives 
an outline of the character of Cleopatra which 
experience may enable her to fill up. Her 
voice was exhausted, however, before the end 
of the second act, and the pathos of the later 
scenes seemed as much a result of sore throat 
as of inspiration. Mr. Anderson is ultra- 
declamatory in style, but fine in presence. It 
is a pity he wears the conventional black wig 
of heavy tragedy, when he is made to speak 
of his hair being brown, chequered with white. 
He mouthed the lines after approved fashion, 
and established a precedent followed with 
slavish fidelity by the suburdinates. Mr. Ryder 
brings out the humorous side of Hnobarbus. 


Mr. Howard Russell as vos is manly. 
The suicide is well arranged, contrasting 
admirably with the bungling effort of 


Antony. It is a pity the stage direction is 
not literally followed. Falling on a sword is 
a more easily realizable form of suicide than 
thrusting the weapon with a violent effort into 
the side. There is something to commend in 
the acting of more than one of the other 
characters, and the subordinate figures, male 
and female, with one or two exceptions, 
look their parts fairly well. 

The same night that Drury Lane re-opened 
with the spectacle of ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ the 
season re-commenced at the Prince of Wales’s. 
After its dip into melo-drama with Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘Man and Wife,’ the management 
has returned to those comedies of Mr. Robert- 
son in which it first found reputation and 
profit. ‘School,’ the work now revived, is one 
of the later productions of its author. It owes 
more to foreign sources than its predecessors, 
and can scarcely, either as regards dialogue or 





construction, be ranked with such plays as 
‘Caste’ and ‘Ours.’ The acting of the 
company has ripened with increasing ex- 
perience. It is possible, moreover, that the 
practice of melo-drama has given a measure 
of intensity previously wanting. At any rate, 
the performance has, in addition to the 
ensemble for which previous representations 
were noteworthy, a breadth for which the 
changes in the cast are not likely to be wholly 
responsible. These changes consist in the 
substitution of Mr. Coghlan for Mr. Montague 
as Lord Beaufoy, of Mr. Collette for Mr. 
Addison as Doctor Sutcliffe, of Mrs. Leigh 
Murray for Mrs. Buckingham White as Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, and Miss Fanny Josephs for Miss 
Carlotta Addison as Bella. 








Wramatic Gossip. 


THE performance of ‘ Richelieu,’ with which the 
Lyceum was announced to re-open last Saturday, 
has been postponed until this evening. A conve- 
nient acting edition of the play has been issued by 
Messrs. Routledge. 


For her benefit, on Friday night, Miss Ada 
Cavendish appeared, for the first time, as Juliet. 
Her lesseeship of the Olympic is now over, and 
the theatre will re-open on the 4th of October, 
under the management of Mr. Henry Neville, with 
a drama by Mr. “Byron, entitled ‘Sour Grapes,’ 


‘A Trip To ScarBorovueH,’ Sheridan’s not too 
successful version of Sir John Vanbrugh’s ‘ Re- 
lapse,’ has been produced at the Charing Cross 
Theatre. 


‘L’EcoLE pes M&NaAGEs,’ an unacted piece of 
Balzac, discovered among the MSS. of the Odéon, 
will be given in course of the coming season. 
Previously to its performance, however, ‘Le 
Cendrillon, of Barriére, and ‘La Jeunesse de 
Louis XIV., will be revived, and a three-act 
comedy of M. Albert Delpit, entitled ‘ Robert 
Lippmann,’ will be produced. 


M. Frépéric AcHARD has made a successful 
début at the Gymnase, in ‘Le Canotier’ of MM. 
Bayard and Sauvage. ‘La Joie de la Maison’ 
has also been revived. ‘L’Ecole des Femmes’ 
will shortly be given at this theatre, with M. 
Pradeau as Arnolphe, M. Andrieu as Horace, and 
Malle. Legault as Agnés. A new comedy of M. 
Edouard Cadol, entitled ‘L’Enquéte,’ has been 
read, 


Tue Thédtre du Parc, Brussels, has re-opened 
with ‘Le Testament de César Girodot’ and ‘ Le 
Numéro 13, 


‘Les Dames Avant Tout,’ a three-act comedy 
of M. Laurencin, has been given at the Théatre de 
Cluny. Its reception was dubious. 


Latest advices from New York represent the 
Opera-House as occupied with the ‘ Wandering 
Jew,’ Wallack’s with the ‘Colleen Bawn,’ Booth’s 
Theatre with the ‘New Magdalen,’ and the 
Bowery with a sensational drama, in three acts, 
entitled ‘ Marked for Life.’ 


Herr Pavt Linpav has just finished a new 
play, the plot of which is furnished by the life of 
modern society. The comedy is entitled ‘ Diana,’ 
and will be brought out at the Berlin Hoftheater 
and the Vienna Stadttheater. 








To CoRRESPONDENTs.—J. 8, P.—K. M.—X.—E. M. S.— 
T.8.8.—F. F. M.—W. 0.—J. D.—C. G.—C. J. P.—A, T.— 
T. H. G.—received. 

CICESTRENSIS.—Please send again name and address, 

H. M.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 


No notice can be taken of communications not authenticated 
by the name and address of the senders. 





Erratum.—P, 875, col. 2, line 29, for “ knight’s waist” read 
knights’ waists, 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE TWO BABYLONS ; or, the Papal Worship 


Proved to be the Worship of Nimrod and his Wife. With é 
[hastations [rom Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, Pompeii, &. By the 
ev. 


London: S. W. Partridge & Oo. 9, Paternoster-row. 





HE NEW STANDARD COURSE of LESSONS 
and EXERCISES on the TONIC SOL-FA METHOD. By 
JOHN CURWEN. In cloth, 3s. (sent post free). 
“ Mr. Curwen launches out into sevey subjects, on which he consults 
every reputable writer, and produces a closely-printed volume, touchi 
on tune, time, voice-trainiog, harmony, musical form, , Pronunciation, 
and expression. The book is more than one upon singing and Sol-Fa; 
rd is a treatise on chords, melody, harmony, composition, canon, fugue 
Upon all these subjects, Mr. Curwen has written with jadgment 
ama in this portion of his work useful knowledge is to be founding 
pertinent and condensed form.”—Atheneum. 


Tonic Sol-Fa Agency. 


OW to OBSERVE HARMONY. By Jouy 
CURWEN. With Exercises in Analysis, the Titesteadlens being 
printed in both Sol-Fa and Staff Notations. 
This Work contains the System on which the Students have learnt 
_ have been so successful in obtaining Prizes and Certificates in Mr, 
lah’s Examination in the Theory of Music at the Society of Arts, 
ia one who plays the Chants and ae beg Tunes used for illustration 
in regular order will soon notice that the easiest and commonest things 
in satspony axe shown first, and afterwards those which are more dif. 
ficult. New Illustration introduces some new thing which hag 
not been heard in any peeriees illustration. Thus the Student, begin. 
ning with a Chant formed by the Major Tonic and Dominant Chords, 
on through the other Chords of the Scale, the varieties of 
assing Tones, the different Sorts of Transition, the peculiarities of the 
Minor Mode, to a New Theory of Discords, and a full exhibition of 
Chromatics. The Work contains 236 Lllustrations and 195 Exercises 
in Analysis. Price 2g. (sent post free). 


Tonic Sol-Fa Agency. 


HE ‘TONIC SOL-FA REPORTER,’ the Organ 

of the Tonic Sol-Fa Movement, published on the 1st and 15th of 

- Month, and containing Sixteen Pages of Letter-press and Eight 
of Music. 

The Illustrated London News says:—“ Under the management of the 
editor it has become a miscellany full of instructive matter, embracin; 
articles on every variety of topic connected with musical science ant 
art, contributed by the ablest pens, and interesting, not only to the 
students of Mr. Curwen’s peculiar system, but to every person who 
seeks for knowledge, in the widest sense of the word.” 

Price One Penny ; Annual Subscription, post free, 38. 
Tonic Sol-Fa Agency, 8, Warwick-lane, London, E.C. 
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MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, Third Edition, feap. Svo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


AFTERMATH: a New Volume of Poems, 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. (Published by 
special arrangement with the Author.) 

“They are one and all worthy of a writer who has delighted a long 
generation.”— Observer. 

* Longfellow has never shown such sense of humour, and be would 
do well to work a vein so genial and acceptable. Some of the stanzas 
are steeped with the purest poetic feeling, dulcet, expressive, brimful 








of pleasant allusions and sugzestions.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“Mr. Longfellow's muse oftener sings of sadness than of gladness; 
but always appeals to our hearts in a manner peculiarly his own. He 


is essentially the poet of the heart and the hearth, and we doubt if his 
poems were greater and grander whether they would have achieved 
that high popularity which now belongs to them.”—Court Express. 
“The prelude, portions of the interludes, and ergenae'f the Sinale, 
possess many of the qualities of Mr. Longfellow’s best wor 
NEUTR. 
“If Mr. Longfellow won simays tell old tales as gracefully as he 
has told the story of Egin e should not care how much 
‘Aftermath ’ be gathered in — the fields in which more than one 
generation of his admirers have found healthful enjoyment.” 
Examiner. 
“Tt is full of pensive beauty.”—Saturday Review. 
A volume of true poetry, that will be read with pleasure by all.” 
Civil Service Review. 
ull of poetic passages and quaint ideas, which every one must be 
the better for reading.” —Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 


THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE: an American 


Novel. By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, Author of ‘ Bitter Sweet,” &c. 
pa - Tlustratious. ‘(Rublished by special arrangement with the 
uthor.) 


“* Arthur Bonnicastle’ is the most mature and finished prose work 
of its popular author. Autobiographic in form, it is partly so in mate- 
rial likewise ; and while of thrilling interest as a story, it presents the 
ripe results of a life of earnest action and thought. The great lesson of 
the book is self-respect and self-reliance—the evil influence of depend: 
ence being exemplified, in different characters and circumstances, by 
the youth of Arthur and the life of Peter Mullins. For character- 
drawing, purpose, pathos, style, and savour of the soil, ‘Arthur Bon- 
nicastle’ is remarkable among the novels of the time.” 


T. B. ALDRICH’S NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 


MARS ORIE DAW, and OTHER FOLK. 
B. ALDRICH, Author of ‘ The Story of a Bad Boy.’ Witha 
ae Less Illustration. 
BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 1s. 
An EPISODE of FIDDLETOWN, and other 
Sketches. By BRET HARTE. With a Preface and Memoir. 
MARK TWAIN AND CHARLES WARNER. 


The GILDED AGE: a New Novel. In 
3vols. By MARK TWAIN and CHARLES WARNER. a 
vy. 


J. BAILEY (“THE DANBURY NEWSMAN”). 


The © DANBURY NEWS’ ALMANAC. By 


. BAILEY, Author of * Life in Danbury,’ &c. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


The CIRCUIT RIDER. By E. Eggleston, 


Author of ‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ &c. 


London: The Broadway, Ludgate. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 








CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 





In OCTOBER will be issued, VOL. I. of the 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo. price 10s. each. 


This Edition will be printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been employed in any previous Edition. The type has been 
east especially for it, and the page will be of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original Illustrations, These will be printed from 
the steels and blocks on which the original Artists themselves were engaged. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the Writings of Mr. Dickens, which, various as have been the forms of publication adapted to 
the demands of an ever widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really handsome Library form. 

The want has been extensively felt, and is so often brought under the notice of Messrs. Chapman «& Hall, that the present enterprise is 
undertaken to satisfy it. 

The Collection will comprise all the minor Writings it was Mr. Dickens’s wish to preserve, and the Series of Tales will be issued in the 
order in which they were written. 








The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By A. Gallenga, | NEW NOVELS. 
Author of ‘Country Life in Piedmont,’ &c. 8vo. 93. [Now ready. 
—>— 
From the ATHENZUM. 
a Aw ery brighstty- written little volume, which ought to be read by all who are interested in CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
that rich country 
From the ScorsMAN. A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day. By Charles 
“Those who desire to make themselves intimately acquainted with the state of matters in | READE. 3 vols. 


Cuba and Jamaica cannot do better than read this volume. Mr. Gallenga has apparently | —_ --— 
investigated all the matters requiring examination at first hand, and it can hardly be said of 


hi l-headed 1 dent of 1 tanding, that he h hed into hast; ° 
tunclusions. “The result is that in his book there is to befound more really valuable informa- | The TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 
> = in a good popular style, than can be found in most books of travel commonly (This day. 
produce 

|OLD TIMES in IRELAND. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS DURING the | | the Hon. C. 8. VEREKER, Author of ‘Scenes in the Sunny South.’ 3 vols. 


MIDDLE ‘AGES. By PAUL LACROIX. Illustrated with 15 Chromo-lithographic | 


Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Cloth gilt, leather back, 31s. 6d. _THORNICROFT'S MODEL. By Averil Beaumont, 
uthor o: en Wynyard.’ 3 vols. 
The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. ene 


Demy 8vo. with Portraits and Illustrations. 


VOL. II. Thirteenth Thousané, now ready, price 14s. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 
” Cheap Edition, crown Svo. fancy boards, 2. 1 2s, 6d. loth. 

LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens. Forming Se ee 

the New Volume of the Household Soames of Mr. Dickens’s Works, with 58 Illustrations The WHITE ROSE. 

by J. Mahoney. Cloth gilt, price 4s.; in stiff wrapper, 3s. CERISE: a Tale of the Last Century. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE of DAVID COX, late Member BROOKES of BEIDLEMERS. 

of the Sockety g Pointers, 2 So. wae an Essay on his Genius and “BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. 

—— a. sy ‘Seas ~ amg 9 Illustra‘ with numerous Photographs from his SONGS and VERSES. 

“M., or N.” Similia Similibus Curantur. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. ny Anthony | = CONTRABAND; or, » Losing Hazard 
° MARKET HARBOROUGH ; or, How Mr. Sawyer Went to the Shires. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By William SARCHEDON: a Legend of the Great Queen. 

NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 3 vols. demy 8vo. price 45s. SATANELLA: a Story of Punchestown. 








GERMAN NATIONAL COOKERY for ENGLISH 
mg y a Th aaa Descriptions of the Art of Cookery as Performed in 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE. Being the 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


Cheap Editions, crown S8vo. cloth, price 5s. each, 


Second Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By ELISEE RECLUS. FOLLE-FARINE. HELD IN BONDAGE. 
—_ large —_ 8vo. Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in IDALIA. PUCK. 
urs, price 
2 . CHANDOS. CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 
The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena UNDER TWO FLAGS. | ADOG of FLANDERS, and OTHER 
| Siete aE RS Pere cee | TRICOTREN.  ——— 

A ni ustrations, an | 

24 Page “Mepe pubsted in Colours. 2 vols. large deny Sr0. 268, om . STRATHMORE. | PASCAREL. [Just ready. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAMS & SON’S 
List of Books in Use at Eton. 


_— 


Crown 8yvo. cloth, price 3s. 


The HANNIBALIAN, or SECOND 


PUNIC WAR. Extracted from the Third Decade of Livy, with 
English Notes, by the Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A., Late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at Eton. 
| Now ready. 
Crown 8vo. price 1%. 


NUCIPRUNA: Exercises in Latin 


Elegiac Verse, grafted on ‘ Nuces,’ by the Rev. HERBERT SNOW, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton. [Now ready. 


Crown 8vo. price 1s. each, 


LUCRETILIS : an Introduction to the 


Art of Writing Latin Lyric Verses. In Two Parts. By the Author 
of ‘ Nuces.” 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 


A KEY to LUCRETILIS. 


Author. N.B.—To be had only of the Publishers. 


By the 


On Card, 2 pages, large 8vo. price 4d. 
VERSE RULES for BEGINNERS. By 
the Author of ‘ Nuces.’ 
Crown 8vo. price 1s. each, 


NUCES: Exercises on the Public School 


Latin Primer, in Three Parts. Part I. Tenth Thousand; Part II. 
Sixth Thousand ; Part ITI. Sixth Thousand. 
*,* The Three Parts may also be had bound together in cloth, price 3s. 


On Card, 4 pages, post 4to. price 6d. 


HINTS for LATIN PROSE. By an 


Eton Master. 
Fifth Thousand. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


SERTUM : a Greek Reading Book, with 


English Notes. By an Eton Master. 
Third Edition. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The ETON FIRST FRENCH READING 


BOOK ; being a New Edition of * Tarver’s New Method.’ By H. 
and F. TARVER, Esqs., French Masters at Eton. 


Eton: WILLIAMS & SON. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
ISEASE-GERMS ; and on the Treatment of the 
Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s. 6d. 
I. Supposed Nature. II. Real Nature. III. Destruction. 
J. & A. Churchill. 





TEXT-BOOK BY DR. BEALE, F.R.S. 
N INTRODUCTION to PHYSIOLOGY and 
MEDICINE: Bioplasm. Pp. 350, with 22 Plates, 6s. 6d. 
J. & A. Churchill. 





Eighth Thousand, with 70 Plates (4 Coloured), cloth, 2s. 
OW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. By 
Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


A Manual of Microscopical Manipulation; Examining Objects 
under the Highest Powers, Photographing Specimens, &c. 


Harrison, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


RAZILIAN COLONIZATION, from an EURO- 
PEAN POINT of VIEW. By JACARE ASSU. 


The facts are derived from personal experience, intercourse, and 
observation ; from the published Treatises of Senhor Tavares Bastos 
and of the German Consul, Hermann Haupt, Members of a Patriotic 
Brazilian Society for the Encouragement of Emigration; from the 
Work of Herr von Tschudi, formerly Swiss Minister in Brazil ; and 
from other Sources. 

London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross. 


[PDICEENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
- Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 
each Month to 

Avams & Fravcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C, 


IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 


TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 28nd of 
each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
A DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 


*,* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, to 
be had on application to a ie 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





ee 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. demy Svo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 16s. 


The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION. By Clements R. Markham 


C.B., F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 


*,* The object of this Work is to give the Public a correct knowledge of the whole Line of Frontier separating the know, 
from the unknown Region round the North Pole. 


It contains an outline Sketch of the Extent of the Unknown Region, and of the Approaches to its Threshold—The Earlieg 
Voyages—William Barents—His Voyages and Discoveries—His Winter Quarters—Henry Hudson—Dutch and English Whalj 
Voyages in the Spitzbergen Seas— Expeditions by the Spitzbergen Route—Phipps, Buchan, Parry—Germans, Swedes, Norwegians 
—Leigh Smith—Baflin’s Bay and the Middle Pack—History of the Whalers—Their Voyages—Ice Navigation—Its Dangers~ 
Incidents, &c.—Latest Particulars and Statistics—Smith Sound—Kane, Hayes, and Hall—Payer—Russian Arctic Discovery —The 
Best Route for Arctic Exploration—Results of an Arctic Expedition in various Branches of Science—And a Review of all that 
has been said and done most recently. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by PROFESSOR GUYOT. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Arnold Guyot, Author of ‘Earth and Man’ 


In 1 vol. large 4to. pp. 128, price 10s. 6d. strong boards, [Ready this day, 


The Maps have been engraved with the greatest care by the best Workmen to be found in Europe or in America, a 
proportion of them having been executed in the famous Establishment of W. & A. Keith Johnston, in Edinburgh ; all, however 
after Designs made, under Professor Guyot’s supervision, by Messrs. Sandoz and Krumholz. The numerous Diagrams have 
been printed in Colours wherever their representation in this manner could add to their clearness ; and one or two Charts, in 
particular, such as those exhibiting the Aspects of Nature in Different Climates, and the Vertical Distribution of Plants ip 
Different Latitudes, are not only unique, but summarize facts, and present them to the eye in a manner which enables them ty 
be comprehended at a glance. 

The Illustrations, where they are of Landscapes, represent actual Scenes. Many of these are from the Pencil of Tuomas 
Moran, one of the first of Living Artists. The Designs which accompany the Sections of the Work devoted to the Humap 
Races, and to Life, are thoroughly accurate reproductions, and therefore teach as effectually as the Text which they accompany, 

Briefly, Guyot’s ‘ Physical Geography’ will be found in every detail fully worthy of the high reputation of its Author, the 
great Scientist ; and this is all that need be said to secure for it the enthusiastic endorsement of every teacher in the land. 


The POSTHUMOUS WORKS and UNPUBLISHED AUTOGRAPHS of NAPO. 
LEON III. in EXILE. Collected and Arranged by Count de la CHAPELLE, Coadjutor in the Last Works of the 
Emperor at Chislehurst. 1 vol..demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. (This day. 

** As materials for history and biography, if not with a view to any future chance of dynastic pretensions, the publication of Napoleon 
the Third’s latest writings has considerable interest for readers of every nation.....The Comte de la Chapelle has performed his task with fidelity 

and sound discretion.”—JUustrated London Newa, Sept. 13. 

“ We have indicated sufficiently the interesting nature of the contents of the volume.”—From Review of the French Edition in the Daily News. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. during the FIRST THREE 
YEARS of his CAPTIVITY on the ISLAND of St. HELENA; including the Time of his Residence at her Father’ 
House, ‘‘The Briars” By Mrs. ABELL (late Mrs. Elizabeth Ralcombe). Third Edition, Revised throughout, with Addi- 
tional Matter by her Daughter, Mrs. CHARLES JOHNSTONE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait of Mrs. Abell and 
Woodcut Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


MAGNIFICENT WORK on CHINA. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of CHINA and its PEOPLE. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being 
from 


Photographs from the Author's Negatives, printed in Permanent Pigments by the Autotype Process, and Notes 
Personal Observation. 


*.* The Complete Work will embrace 200 Photographs, with Letter-press Descriptions of the Places and People represented. 

In 4 vols. imperial 4to. price 3/. 3s. each volume. The First Volume, containing Fifty Photographs, was published in the 
Spring. Subscribers ordering the Four Volumes at once will be supplied for 10/7. 10s., half of which to be paid on receipt of Vol. I, 
and balance on completion of the work. Non-Subscribers’ price is 3/. 3s. per Volume. Prospectuses, giving fuller details, 
on application. Vol. II. just issued, and Vol. III. is in active preparation. 

“If the high promise held out in the present instalment of his book be fulfilled in the succeeding volumes, they will form, from every point 
of view, a most valuable and interesting work. The photographs are excellent.”—Atheneum. 

* The result is this volume of photographs, which, independently of the interest of their subject, seem to us, as specimens of the photo 
graphic art, of unsurpassable excellence...... Mr. Thomson has, indeed, won a title to our gratitude.”—Graphic. 


ENGLISH MATRONS and their PROFESSION; with some Considerations as to 


the various Branches, the National Value, and the Education required. By L. F. M., Author of ‘My Life, and what shall 
I do with it?’ ‘ Battle of the Two Philosophies,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MILITARY LIFE in PRUSSIA. First Series) The SOLDIER in TIME of 


PEACE. Translated (by permission) from the German of F. W. HACKLANDER. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


NEW WORK BY W. C. PRIME. 


In 1 vol. small post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prime. 


**Mr. W. C. Prime has published a volume that will be a treat to every contemplative fisherman.....He calls it ‘I Go a-Fishing.’ The 
tender charm of the book, its sober eloquence, and its genial breadth, remin1 one very much of the style of Jeremy Taylor... A rare love of 
nature, and a simple-hearted adoration of the god of nature, and an inteuse devotion to the finny denizens of the deep, especially of pools in 
trout-streams.....Its subdued humour, power, its fondness for that wh ch is good and honest and natural, its Christianity, without the 
specialities of sectarianism, should recommend it to every one who likes to cast a fly in a likely pool.....Mr. Prime ought to be able to rely 
on a hearty reception of this book among his English cousins.”—Stundard, Sept. 8, 1873. 





NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ONLY a BUTTERFLY: a Novel. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of 


‘ Without Kith or Kin,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


IN the ISLE of WIGHT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


(This day. 
NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION.—MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
INNOCENT. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. [hie day 


“ This is a story of considerable originality and much power, even though we are disposed to question the naturalness of the centra 
figure of the piece........There is a fair excuse, even for an author, in getting sentimental over Nelly. Mrs. Oliphant has never draw 
more charming picture.”—Spectator. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW & SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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Second Edition, feap. 8vo. toned paper, cloth, 3s. 


HORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS.— 
Contents: 1. The City of the Tom 2. The Prisoner of Hope 
g. The Soldier. The Hounds. The Slaves. 
Separation. 7. The Stranger. 8. The Unnatural Sentence. 9. 
Guest- chamber. 10. The Exile. 11. The Three Fields. 12. The Bargain. 


Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarpD-STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS, LON DON.—Established 1783. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, . 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, } Secretaries. 


Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Spersres UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. ( For Lives only.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary aad Secretary. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 
Branch Office—60, CHARING CROSS, London. 
Established 1810. 
The security offere _by this Society is undoubted ; a copy of the 
Revenue Account and Balance Sheet may be obtained on application. 
Assurances effected now participate in Eighty per cent. of the profits 
for ii five years, according to the conditions of the Society's pro- 














acis 





me the last division of Profits the Cash Bonuses appropriated to 
assurances effected since Midsummer 1850 averaged 27 per cent. of the 
Premiums paid in the pape ave years, being equal to a return of 
more than a Premium and a thir 





J.G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 
NoBWice UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


BONUS YEAR, 1873-4. Fit, Bonus allotted this year to Participating 
Policy- Holders amounts to 57,4281. 

The Bonus will be paid Michesimas and Christmas, 1873; Lady-day 
and Midsummer, i74. 

Amount already allotted to Insurers, 452,6; 

This Office is distinguished by its liberality and promptness in the 
— of claims, 2,751,792l. having been paid to Insurers for losses 


by fi 
proof of the public confidence in the principles and conduct of this 
Seinen, it will suffice to state that the total business now exceeds 
100,000, 
No pwnd is made for Policies. 
Uffices: 50, Fleet-street, E.C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 
September 29th, 1873. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 
Head Office—11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office—4, WHITEHALL. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—James Goodson, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. , John G. Hubbard, Esq. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. —— H. Janson, —~ 

Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. G. J. Shaw grins Esq. M.P. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. pabnock, Esq. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, oy John G. Talbot. Ren M.P. 

Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

N.B. — Fire Policies which EXPIRE at MICHAELMAS must be 
RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before 
the 14th of October. 

The Accounts published under the “ Life Assurance Company's Act, 
1873,” and the Company's Prospectus, give the fullest information 
respecting the state of the Company's affairs, and the terms on which 
Fire and Life Assurances may be effected. 





Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 


6. The Stone vot 








OF LIFE OR 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF =——s AND MONEY, 
USED BY 
ACCIDENTS. OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of 3. to 6l. 54. insures 1,0001. at Death, or an 
Allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for injury. 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
WILLIAM M J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, Army, Navy, 
° ” and Civil Outfitter. 
§ 114, 116. 118, 120, Regent- * aadlind 


a. 44, 45. Warwick-street, 
Cornhill, E.C 


LIMB, 


L°** 





iantemy, 


0. Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Branches 2 Bold-street, Liverpool. 
, New-street, Birmingham. 
The early Fashions for the approaching Winter are now ready, and 
can be had at the above addresses. 


R GENTLEMEN.—The “ DREADNOUGHT” 

OVERCOAT, with Self-contracting Belt, for Sea or Land, is 
further improved by having a hood removable at Pleasure. Several 
fashionable novelties in style and material for Overcoats are prepared. 
Very choice fabrics for Frock and Morning Coats, &. Home-spun 
Cheviots for Suits are to be fashionable wear. Distingué Patterns in 
Angolas for Trouserings. 


R BOYS.—A large and comprehensive Stock of 

_ WINTER CLOTHING is on view. Very tasteful designs in 

Suits for Younger Boys, and * Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton, 

Harrow, and other great Schools, always ready, or made to order in a 
few hours. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suitable for each dress. 


OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in RIDING- 
HABITS, from Three to Fight Guineas; a New Habit Covert 
Jacket: a New Waterproof-Tweed Polonaise Travelling Costume ; the 
New “ Dreadnought” Ulster cous, with Registered Contracting Waist- 
Belt, in Waterproof-T weed, Cheviot, and Beaver Cloths. Waterproof 
Travelling Cloaks in New Designs. 


B47#8BS and 2 Orne WARE. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin- 
guished in the country.—Gas Furnace Baths, from 61. 10s. to 221. 103. 

Portable Showers, 83. 6d. | Pillar Showers, 31. 108. to 61. 8s. 

Nursery, 258. to 40s. Sponging, 68. 6d. to 38s. 

Hip, 15s. to 38s. 

A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
ye rad Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s. to 48s. the set 
0! 


k 
sat WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing I , by t, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, coma a Catalogue, zontatang upwards of 850 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Plans of the 
30 large Show Rooms, post free. —39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, ta 2 &, 
and 4, Newman-street; 4,5, and 6, ’Perry’s- place; and 1, man- 
yard, London, W. The "cost - delivering Goods to the most “distant 
BURTON wil of the United Kingdom by railway is trifling. 8. 
URTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 











LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 





PARQUET FURNITURE. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 


Furniture of all descriptions made of 








HOWARD'S PATENT PARQUET 
is of the most durable kind, and (being manufactured by Machi 
moderate in cost, and of the finest possible quality. ” now? 
Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, Residences may 
fitted up without either painting or paper-hangine. ” 
HOWARD & SONS, 
a AND CABINET MAKERS BY STE. — POWER, 
25, and 27, Berners-street. London, W.; 
Migland-buildings, New- New-street, Birminghom. 
N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S ‘New Pattern 
TOOTH BRU SH ES -_ Fonctenting unbleached Hair ey 
Improved Fles!. and.c qe Brushes, ee uine Smyrna 
every description of Brush, C erfaumery. The Tooth rushes 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 8s. per box.— 
Address, lsls, OXFORD-STREET. 
HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, stecl-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, exile. op and fire of 
i agg — 130 Tilustrations, of all all — =< St sof Chubb’s 
es, Si -room Doors, and Locks, sen’ ree by B & SON, 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, I London. m . 4 





OSEPH —— 
STEEL PENS. 


oe... by all Dealers throughout the World. 
FELD P. PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR, 
IMPROVED IN BURNING, 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


VotroD DAN G@ E R, 
And at same time 
PROMOTE CLEANLINESS and ECONOMY, 
By using the 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J.C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


OLERA SHERRIES. 


From the Bodegas of F. W. COSENS & CO. Jerez de la Frontera. 























REYNA, soft and wate: 68 ane. Sctieste and dry; 
448. per 


Bottles and delivery, within ten tn “enctated Cases, 18. 3d. per 
dozen extra; allowed if returned in good condition. May be had in 
Butts, Hogsheads, or Quarter Casks, in bond or oa board at Cadiz, 

‘HENRY HOLL, Importer, 6, St Swithin’ s-lane, "0. 
\PARKLING VOUVRAY CHAMPAGNE, 
Dry, Extra Dry, or Medium, from vineyards in Touraine, near 
the town of Vouvray. Pare, wholesome, free from heat or acidity ; an 
excellent restorative; does not offend the most delicate digestion. 
per Dozen Quarts ; 21s. Pints. 

ARTHUR H. BROWNING, Lewes, Sussex, sole Agent for the Grower. 

Each Bottle bears the Importer’s Name. Carriage paid to London, 
and Discount for Cash. 


T, E. PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


L EA & 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr Connoi “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 








ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


Causes CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kin 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and a 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM- Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 








On 1st of October will be published, price 6s. 
VOL. I. OF 


TH E 


PARISIANS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The COMING RACE, 
EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 


In Four Volumes. 


Vol, II. will be published on the Ist of November. 


WittiamM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


BF Ff #°4 


Cc 0O C O A. 


BREAKFAST, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careft 1 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette 

MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—‘‘ We will now give an account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., manu- 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article in Cassell’s Household Guide, 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold by Grocers only in Tin-lined Packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS for Dietetic Preparations, Diana-place, Euston-road, London. 
Agents in New York—Boericke & Tafel, 145, Grand-street. Paris—A. po 64, a St. Honoré ; Roberts & Co., 


Chemists, Place Vendéme. 


Boulogne—W. "Abrahams, 83, Rue N 1é 





1, Marche aux Grains ; Ww. Knight, 
lish Maga- 


8, Rue de la Lampe. Florence—E. Del’ Lungo, Vigna Nuova, Eaaetean “ Molatesta, St. Petersburg— Eng 


zine, Malaya Morskaya, 





pA the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR, 
Ask for LRA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels 


Agente—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
ealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


EB pre & SON'S PICKLES, 36 
and CONDIMENTS. 


E. LAZENBY &SON, ie Proprietors of the celebrated Recstetes 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, ———- and CONDIME 
- ry and favourabl distinguished by their name, are com illod to 
TION the public against the inferior preparations which 2 are A 
bo peal labelled ia close imitation of their ds, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE. —CAUTION. — The 
admirers of this celebrated Ganse - rticularly requested to 
observe that each tle, prepared © ions LAZEN 4 * Son. bears the 
label used so many years, signed “ 


EALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 

PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC stomngghens the 

Retr gece ths one, Maan Area fee eae 
es, 4., a0 

—J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court-road, London, and vail Chemists. 


AIR RESTORER. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER Light i Pre- 
tion) will restore in a few days Grey or prematurely ight t Hats 0 to 
Nes original Coen ze Se ect safety and completeness.—So 
a ‘hemists; and 237. Tottenham Oourt-road, nny Name 
Address a = a the P Label, or it is not genuine. 


DIGESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON & SON, 
and recommended by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 38, Lozenges in boxes from 2s. 6d.; 
Globules in bottles from zs , and as Powder in 1- 08. bottles, at 5s. each, 
by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


DiINNEFORD S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
ay for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HBADAU HB, GOUT, ana INDIGESTION; and the best 
mild a) aperient for Delicate a es) for 
LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
pInBErOED & OO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
d of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


CADEMIA ESSAYS. Edited by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop MA NNING. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY: to 


which are etded Onn Certain Discourses from a University 


A 


City. By A. K 
NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. By C. J. 
VAUGHAN, D.D. Master of the Temple. Crown 8yo. 


cloth. 


wey AM I A CHRISTIAN? By Viscount 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, P.C. K.G. G.C 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. [Third Edition, — 


(THOUGHTS for the TIMES. By the Rev. H. R. 
HAWEIS, Author of ‘ Music and Morals.’ Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 78. 64. [Sixth Edition, ready. 


GERMONS Preached at St. James’s Chapel, York- 
street, London. By the Rev. STOPFORD A, BROOKE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. [Seventh Edition, ready. 


HE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF 
forGOD'S SERVICE. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Crown 
8yo. cloth, 38. 6d. Third Edition, ready. 


HURCH THOUGHTS and CHURCH WORK. 
Articles by the Rev. J. Ll. Davies, J. ne Sg oe Harry 
Jones, Brooke Lambert, Prof. Cheetham, the Editor, and 
others. Edited by the Rey. CHARLE 3 CNDERSON. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


(eaters sry ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. 
From the French of Prof. TH. RIBOT. An Analysis of 
the Views and Opinions of James Mill, A. Bain, John 

Stuart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, and 
Samuel Bailey. Large post 8yo. cloth. 


HE HISTORY of the NATURAL CREA- 
TION ; being a Series of Lectures on the General Theory 
0! zressio ion of Species. By Prof. ERNST H EZCKEL, 
8vo. with Woodcuts and Plates, cloth. 


HYSIOLOGY for PRACTICAL USE. By 
various Eminent Writers. Edited by JAMES HINTON, 
With 50 Illustrations. 


HE NORMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing 
Descendants in the British Dominions and the United 
States of America. One handsome yol. 8vo. cloth. 


TUDIES of BLAST FURNACE PHENO- 
MENA. By M. L. GRUNER, President of the General 
Council of Mines of France. Translated by D. B. 
GORDON, F.R.S.E. F.G.8. &c. Demy 8yo. cloth. 


HE OPERATIONS of the FIRST ARMY 
under Gen. nag 5 GOE oem. By Mz i, AA, ON SCHELL. 
Translated b . C. H. VON WRIG Demy 8vo. 
cloth, with 4 aoa 98. (This day. 


RILL REGULATIONS of the AUSTRIAN 
CAVALRY. Translated by Capt. W. 8. CODE. Crown 
8vo. cloth limp. 


PRE cc GOVERNMENT of the NATIONAL DE- 
ENCE. From the 30th June to the 3ist October, 1870. 
i M. JULES FAVRE. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth. 


OUGH NOTES of a VISIT to BELGIUM, 
SEDAN, and PARIS, in September, 1870-71. By JOHN 
ASHTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [This day. 











HEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS. 
the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


Hysvust ani MADE EASY (Tas-hil ul Ka- 
lim). By Capt. W. R. M. HOLROYD, Bengal Staff 
Corps, Director ‘of Public Instruction, Punjab. Sm: 
8yo. cloth, 58. LThis day. 


GARA COLERIDGE — Memoir and Letters of. 
Edited by her Daughter. 2 vols. with Portraits. Post 
8vo. cloth, 248. (Second Edition, ready. 


HE late Rev. Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
A Memoir, with Selections from his Note-Books and Cor- 
res pondence. Edited by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
With a Portait. 


HE PEARL of the ANTILLES; or, An Artist 
in oe By WALTER GOODMAN. Crown We a 
78. eady. 


By 


a OUNTAIN, MEADOW, and MERE: a Series 
of Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. By G. CHRISTO OPHER DAVIES. 
Ww — 16 Illustrations by W. Harcourt. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
78. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS in the MISHMEE 
COUNT RY. By T. T. COOPER, Author of ‘ The Travels 
of a Pioneer of Commerce.” Demy 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 


HE ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels through 
Egypt. Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. By WILLIAM 
SHARLES MAUGHAN. 1 vol. demy 8vo. clo:h. 


HE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
A Reprint of the first Five Volumes. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo. cloth, 28s, 


i; OW to AMUSE and EMPLOY OUR INVA. 
LIDS. By Mrs. J.P. POWER. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


HOLERA: How to Avoid and Treat It. 
Popular and Practical Notes. By Dr. H. BLANC. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 48. 6d. LThis day. 


NV ASTER SPIRITS. Essays on Literary Topics 


of Permanent Int:rest. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Vy ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S POEMS. 
Red-line Edition. Handsomely bound, with Illustrations 


and Portrait of the Author, price 7s. 6d. 


A Cheaper 
Edition, price 3s. 6d., will algo be published. 


*,* These are the only Complete English Editions sanctioned 
by the Author. 


E OME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. By the 
d Rey. Canon R. H. BAYNES, Editor of ‘ Lyra Anglicana,’ 
&c. Handsomely printed and bound. 


| eae og SONNETS. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
Cheaper Edition. 


YRICS of LOVE, from SHAKESPEARE to 
TENNYSON. Selected nag Arranged by W. DAVEN- 
PORT ADAMS. Feap. 8vo, 


VIGNETTES in RHYME. Collected Verses, 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8yo. c'oth. 


Collected and Arranged 


Crown 8yo. cloth extra. Also a 





THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The Volumes already Published are :— 


PROFESSOR TYNDALLS FORMS 


Fourth Edition. 5s. 


WALTER BAGEHOT’S PHYSICS and POLITICS. 
DR.- EDWARD SMITH’S FOODS. Second Edition. 


of WATER in 


RAIN and RIVERS, &ce. 


Second Edition. 4s. 


5s. 


The Volumes immediately Forthcoming are:— 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S MIND and BODY. 


4s, [Ready October. 


PROF. BALFOUR STEWART on the CONSERVATION of ENERGY. 
HERBERT SPENCER'S STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 


DR. J. BELL PETTIGREW’S 
DR. 


ANIMAL MECHANICS. 
MAUDSLEY’S RESPONSIBILITY of DISEASE. 


DR. W. B. CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
PROFESSOR MAREY’S The ANIMAL MACHINE 


| TALE of the SEA, and other Poems, By 
JAMES HOWELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ae 6 
18 day. 


A LEGAL HANDBOOK for ARCHITECTS, 


By EDWARD JENKINS and JOHN RAYMOND, Esqs, 
1 vol. cloth, 5s. 


N STRANGE COMPANY ; or, the Note-Book 
of a Roving Correspondent. By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
he Amateur Casual.” Crown 8vo. cloth. 


_DCHMEE and DILLOO: a Story of West 
Indian Life. By EDWARD JENKINS, Author of 
oa” Baby,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 

cloth. 


IKE HOWE, the BUSHRANGER of VAN 
DIEMEN’ 3 LAND. By JAMES BONWICK, Author of 
*The Tasmanian Lily.’ Crown 8yo. cloth. 


NV ADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S FRIDAYS, 
and other Stories. By Miss M. BETHAM- EDWARDS, 
Author of * Kitty,’ &. 


i CORNHILL LIBRARY of FICTION, 


ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 

The HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. G. T. Hooper. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, with a Frontispicce, 38. 6d. each. 


EATHERGATE: 


Character. 


a Story of Scottish Life and 
2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, 21s. 
[Ready at every Library. 


LAPY MORETOUN’S DAUGHTER: 
By Mrs. EILOART. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
TR. 
M 


YWO GIRLS: a Novel. By Freperick Wep- 
yo a aa of ‘A Snapt Gold Ring.’ 2 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth, 


a Novel. 


CARINGTON : a Novel. 


By R. Turner 
COTTON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


UDITH GWYNNE: a Novel. 


3 vols. crown S8yo. cloth. 


By Listz Carr. 


HE OWL'S NEST in the CITY: 


2 vols. crown 8yo. cloth. 


a Novel. 


roo LATE: a Dramatic Love-Story. By Mra, 
NEWMAN. 2 vols. crown Syo. cloth. 


N ARGARET and ELIZABETH: a Story of the 
Sea. By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Gideon's 
Rock.’ 1 vol. crown $vo. cloth. 


Co MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES. 


1. CONFESSIONS of a THUG. 
2. TARA. 

3. RALPH DARNELL. 

4. TIPPOO SULTAN. 


New and Cheaper Edition, each in 1 vol. illustrated, price 69. 


T SCHOOL with an OLD DRAGOON. By 


STEPHEN J. MACKENNA, Crown 8yo. with 6 Illustra- 
tions, cloth extra. 


ANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the 


German of Richard nder. By PAULINA B. GRAN- 
v — Crown 8y. * Full-Page Illustrations, cloth 
extra. 


AFRICAN CRi SHR: a Midshipman’s 

dventures on the West Coast. A Book for Boys. By 8. 

W HITCHURCH SADLER, R.N. Crown 8yo. with Lilus- 
trations, cloth. 


us. 4 


STORIES = PRECIOUS STONES. By Heren 


H MERN. Crown 8yo. with 6 Illustrations, Victh extra, 
(Third Edition, just ready. 


UTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the WORKING 
GENIUS. By GEORGE MACDONALD. With Illustra- 
tions by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

(second Edition, just ready. 


“ELSIE” STORIES, By Manrua 
FARQUHARSON. 
1. ELSIE DINSMORE. 
2. ELSIE’S GIRLHOOD. 
3. ELSIE’S HOLIDAYS at ROSELANDS. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. each. 


PuE 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”—Adverti t 





and Busi 


Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 90, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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